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“OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY AND OUR BROTHER MAN.” 
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S.L. BOARDMAN, Agricultural Editor. | 





Agricultural Notices. 





MAINE POULTRY ASSOCIATION.—Fourth Exhibi- 
tion at City Hall, Portland, Jan. 20—25, 1876. } 

PATRONS OF HUSBANDKY.—Meeting of the State | 
Grange at Bangor, Tuesday, Dec. 14. 

MAINE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Adjourned An. 
nual Meeting at Wiscasset, “ ednesday, Dec. 22. 





On Turning a Faucet. | 


How handy it is during the cold, bluster- | 
ing weather of winter, when everything is 
frozen and the paths about the house and 
barns all drifted up, to have an abundance 
of pure water for farm stock and household 
purposes under cover, just when and where 
itis wanted. While your neighbor is bring- 
ing water froma pump six or eight rods 
from his door with which to do the cooking 
and washing, and driving his cattle forty 
rods to a brook which must be cut out every 
morning—all you have to do isto turna 
faucet, and the water comes in any quantity 
at your bidding; or by a better arrange- 
ment still, runs through your yards or shed, 
keeping a tub always supplied. No, this is 
not all you have to do; but once go to work 
in a resolute manner, perform the necessary 
conditions, and then with a slight turn of 
the thumb and finger the spring water from 
the hillside fills your bowl in a minute. 
This is just the season for performing this 
work, and when once done it is done for a 
lifetime. On how many farms are these 
brooks and springs situated above the farm 
buildings, which with but a comparatively 
smal! outlay of time and money, could be 
conducted into the kitchen sink, or the sta- 
ble yard, and be forever a source of comfort 
and satisfaction. Iron pipe is now so easily 
obtained, so cheap, and so satisfactory a 
water-carrier, that there would seem co be 
no excuse for bringing water in pails long 
distances the coming winter, or driving 
stock to water twice a day, to a brook forty 
rods away. Put the whole force of the farm 
hands on the work of opening the ditch, pur- 
chase the pipe, get an experienced man to 
do the fitting, and the ». wole job can be done 
up in a week’s time. And no matter what 
the cost, so that it be reasonable, you will 
never regret the outlay. Count up the steps, 
the time, the inconvenience, the fretting, the 
suffering from cold to yourself and animals 
in getting through one winter by the water- 
pail and frozen brook arrangement, and off- 
set it against the cost of having things so 
fixed that the turning of a faucet will supply 
all the water household and stock need—not 
for one winter but for twenty—and see if 
you would dispense with the latter for all it 
would cost, returning to the old system. 
Now is just the time to introduce the reform. 
Follow our advice and make yourself and 
family, flocks and herds, laugh out with sat- 
isfaction. , 
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American Short-horn Herd Book. 


The fourteenth volume of the American 
Short-horn Herd Book—a ponderous octavo 
of athousand pages—has been issued, and 
contains the names of over twenty-six hun- 
dred individual breeders, records the pedi- 
grees of more than eight thousand five hun- 
dred animais, and is illustrated with seven- 
ty-one portraits of famous bulls and cows— 
facts which attest the activity of breeders of 
this class of stock, and its continued popu- 
larity. Fifty-eight public sales of Short- 
horns took placein the United States last 
year, at which 2412 animals were sold at an 
average price of $392.77 per head, or a total 
of $947.308—among the list being some 
cows which sold as high as $2000 to $5000 
each, and a few bulls at $5000 te-$6000 each. 
We find the names of the following Maine 
breeders in the volume, viz.: H. F. & S. 8S. 
Brown, East Baldwin; “Adelbert Crockett, 
Stockton; L. A. Dow, Waterville; Geo. 
Hamilton, Dexter; Howard & Ellis, Fair- 
tield Corner; W. H. Mooers, Hallowell; 
Warren Percival, Cross Hill; J. P. Putnam, 
Winthrop; Ei:ijah Wadsworth, Livermore 
Falls, and W. W. Waugh, Starks—a total of 
forty-seven animals, the largest number be- 
ing eighteen from Mr. Percival. We may 
have possibly overlooked the names of some 
Maine breeders, and fail to find those of 
Others whose names appear in previous vol- 
umes. The volume is one no Short-horn 
breeder of any pretentious can do withont, 
and a few copies of the small edition printed 
may be obtained if applied for at once, to 
the editor, Lewis F. Allen, Buffale, N. Y., 
to whose note in another column we direct 


the attention of breeders. 
ee re 


Editorial Notes. 


In the death of Friend Samuel ‘Taylor— 
which took place recently at his home in 
Fairfield, at the age of 73—the world loses 
a good man. He was a preminent member 
of the Society of Friends, a preacher of rare 
gifts, and an influential leader'in every good 
word and work for the benefit of humanity. 
in 1842 he visited the Indian tribes located 
west of the Mississippi river—the Winne- 
bagos, Kickapoos, Delawares, Kansas, Wa- 
bash, Osage, Senecas, Cherokees, Creeks 
and Choctaws—travelling thousands of miles 
in open wagons and on horseback to become 
acquainted with their condition, and devise 
means for their elevation,and christianiza- 
tion; and his report of this visitation forms 
a valuable contribution to the early history 
of our great frontier. tribes, He early be- 
came interested in the internal improve- 
ments of the State, was a stockholder and 
President of the Kennebec and Penobscot 
Kt. R., and went to England to purchase the 
iron with which the old Androscoggin and 
Kennebec R. R. was first built. He was al- 
ways deeply interested in agriculture, had a 
large and very productive farm, which was 
a model of good management, and was as- 
sociated with the Vaughns in the early im- 
provement of the neat stock and general hus- 
bandry of Kennebec and Somerset counties. 
His house was 2 home for the friendless, 
and having no children of his own he adopt- 
ed many who have become honored citizens. 
Benevolent, charitable and gentlemanly to 
all, his life has proved a blessing to human- 
ity, and by his death a pure life is ended. 

Mr. Seth Moody of Augusta, has an apple 
tree which has just come into bearing, the 
fruit of which is of a.singular character. It 


| among practical fruit growers regarding the 
| comparative merits and value of the western 
| nursery trees, and native or home grown 
|trees. I have had only a few years practl-| 


The Fruit Tree Question, 


A difference of opinion seems to exist 








cal experience in orchard culture, and do 
not presume to teach older and better ex- | 
perienced men, but during the time, I have | 
observed carefully the results of planting | 
western trees, and am of the decided opin- | 
ion that well grown Maine trees, properly 
grafted and receiving as goot cultivation as 
we have to give New York trees to even | 
keep them alive and growing, will far excel | 
the New Yorkers in fruitfulness. 1 have | 
some very nice and thrifty apple trees of| 
the R. I. Greening, R. Russet, and other va- 
rieties, planted some nine years ago—have 
borne a few apples three years past. I have 
also a large number of native seedlings 
which were picked up in the pastures and 
by the road-side, removed to the orchard 
and grafted within eight years, and from in- 
dications the present season, I judge the 
natives are going to beat as fruit bearers. 
On the farm of Mr. Jonathan Whitney of 
this town, are handsome thrifty western 
trees set about thirty years ago, Baldwias 
and Greenings, which have never borne but 
one good crop of fruit, while native trees in 
the same orchard. grafted where they stand 
have produced many heavy cropsof truit. 
Mr. Edward K. Whitney, an earnest and 
successful orchardist, has one of the best 
young orchards in this section, of *‘picked 
up” seedling trees, planted and grafted by 
himself within fifteen years, which has been 
since it come to bearing, exceedingly pro- 
ductive and profitable. Mr. Whitney culti- 
vated this orchard fora number of years 
taking off heavy crops of corn, potatoes and 
beans ; but for the past five or six years it 
has been in grass, yet the trees are growing 
well; and would have had a nice crop of 
fruit this year, had thecaterpillars not vetoed 
any such thing in this immediate vicinity. 
A tree raised from a seed sown in the gran- 
ite soil of our Maine hills, is likely to pos-| 
sess a greater degree of hardiness than one 
grown inthe deep, rich soil of the New | 
York nursery, and with such a native adap- 
tation to our climate and soil, and general 
modes of treatment, will certainly grow and 
thrive where the western trees, with few 
roots, and quick grown and consequently 
soft wood, will dwindle and stand still, or 
die outright. Experiments proving this 
fact have occurred under my observation. 
‘Yo insist that the western nursery trees are 
naturally as hardy and well adapted to our 
soil and the generally negligent treatment 
of our native orchards, would be to set at 
defiance all the laws of plant climatology, 
no less than the oft-repeated lessons of prac- 
tical experience. | 

Within the past ten years an immense | 
quantity of nursery stock has been sold in| 
Maine by western dealers, and of the great | 
number of orchards planted of these trees, | 
probably not one in ten have made much | 
growth, or are to-day promising such re- 
sults as were participated. What is the | 
principal cause? Mainly careless, bung- 
ling modes of setting, want of richness of 
the soil, want ot training to good shapes 
and general neglect. The trees now pro- | 
duced in the western nurseries as sold here, | 
are as large and handsome as can be de-| 








cultivated for a number of years to hoed 
crops, well manured, they will grow into 
fine looking symmetrical trees, and perhaps 
bear good crops of fruit regularly, but the 
latter probability I cannot vouch for from 
personal knowledge. I ha:e seen some | 
western grown | ad trees, which had fair 
crops of fruit. I have several young pear) 
trees both standard and dwarf which are} 
making excellent growth and show indica- | 
tions of future productiveness; also cherry 
trees more than doubling their size in a sin- 
gle years’ growth, and in two years from 
setting showing nice fruit. ‘The Russian 
apple trees and the whole family of crabs 
are so well known to be extremely hardy 
and productive, that they may be consider- 
ed as exceptions to the quality of western 
trees alluded to in this article. 

Although prepossessed in favor of well- 
grown native trees, I am not . prejudiced 
against the western trees as some are, who 
have become frightened at the result of one 
unsuccessful venture in that kind of stock, 
and are taking it out in cursing the whole 
fraternity of nurserymen, tree agent, trees 
and all appertaining to them. think on 
the whole, the iutroductive of western trees 
into Maine, even where they have not been 
satisfactory, has been a beneiit to our fruit- 
growing "Tntorest, as it has engaged the 
earnest attention of many farmers and ama- 
ture gruit growers to the subject, and has 
been the means of educating our people into 
a betier oer and practice of pomo- 
logical art. While these vast importations 
of fruit trees is being made, and our gar- 
dens and orchards are being filled with 
these splendid western trees, itis an en- 
couraging fact that large nurseries are be- 
ing established in the State, and that our 
trees are eagerly sought after, and highly 
appreciated. { have known native apple 
trees, grown in nursery and one or two 

ears grafted, to be sold for 50 cents each, 

cause they were well rooted, and the 
wood perfectly sound to the heart, although 
not so straight and handsome as the wes- 
tern trees. What does this factindicate? I 
think it shows a profitable good demand for 
home grown trees; and as the old orchards 
are going to decay, and it involves less time 
and expense to set out a new orchard, than 
to renovate and revive an old one, there 
will be a sale for all the good Maine trees 
that can be produced for years to come. I 
like the candor of “J. H. W.” of Parkman, 
in the FaRMER of Oct. 9th, in writing of the 
‘‘Maine or western trees,” and think an 
equal degree of intelligence and candor in 
fruit growers as a class, would deserve 
commendation. G. F. 

Harrison. 


yor the Maine Farmer. 
Inquiries about Sheep Husbandry. 


I write to ask information on the subject 
of sheep husbandry. If those who own 
thoroughbred sheep could be induced to 
give a detailed account of their methods of 
feeding, breeding, and care, generally ; and 
then give the amount of wool and mutton 
produced, number of lambs, net profit, &c., 
we should have some reliable knowledge of 
different breeds. If those who have ‘“‘na- 
tives,” ‘half breeds,” or les of any kind 
would grant a similar favor we could com- 
pare thoroughbreds and crosses, and know 
which to keep. Will not Mr. Burleigh of 
Fairfield, and Mr. Luce of Bangor, tell us 
how they feed sort South a = — 
average weight of their flocks, weig 
fleece, percentage of lambs &c., what dis- 
eases prevati among both sheep and lambs, 
and such other information as they regard 
valuable? Will not breeders of Cotswolds, 
Merinoes, Oxford Downs, also 
favor us with similar information in 
to their sheep? I believe they would thus 
this branch of farming. Ww. W. 
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sired, and if well planted and constantly | zeal, industry, ju 


confer a great favor upon all interested in | i 


Frequent complaint is made by farmers 
and gardeners that their seed corn does not 
come up well, more frequently this com- 
plaint is made in regard to sweet corn. 
The principal cause of the non germination 
of cornis thatthe germ is destroyed by 
freezing. Seed corn should be thoroughly 
dried before being exposed to freezing 
weather, and it is still more safe that it 
should not be exposed to extreme cold dur- 
ing the winter. Butif we are certain that 
the corn and cob is thoroughly seasoned it 
will not injure to hang in a dry room during 
the winter. My sweet corn frequently fail- 
ed of germinating when traced up and left 
in the bara all winter, but since seeing that 
it was well seasoned before it was exposed 
to freezing weather it invariably comes up 
well. One of my neighbors, an old farmer, 
used to hang his seed corn in his smoke 
house while smoking his bacon, and as- 
signed asa reason for so doing that the 
worms would not destroy it after it was 
planted. M. 

. —_———b ee 
For the Maine Farmer. 
The Maine Red Granite Company. 


My attention has been called to the notice 
of the Red Granite in Robinston, in a late 
number of the FARMER; which contains a 
little mistake. I have just visited the works 
of the Maine Red Granite Co,” the quarry 
of which is in Calais, about 1-2 mile north 
of the Robinston line, and on land now 
owned by the Red Beach Plaster Co. The 
polishing mill just erected, is one-fourth 
mile from the plaster mill on the same 
stream, and the ledge a few rods above. 
A good road is being built, and all the ope- 
rations indicate a strong company who 
mean business. About sixty men are now 
being employed on the mill dam and 
ledge. Ss. N. T. 

Red Beach, Nov. 9th. 





[Reported for the Maine Farmer.} 
Farmers’ Convention at Calais. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


(By astrange oversight of mind, which 
we can hardly account for, the following re- 
port of the proceedings of Wednesday af- 


ternoon, was omitted from its proper place | 


in our last week’s issue. ] 
Dairy Husbandry . 

The paper on dairy: husbandry, read by 
Mr. Brackett of Belfast, while giving a gen- 
eral account of what had been done by as- 
sociation in other parts of the State, was 
—— with special reference to the wants 
of Washington county, and was in conse- 
quence somewhat local in its nature. Like 
Waldo county, which had formerly been 
something of a commercial and maritime 
section, the speaker thought Washington 
county was just now in a sort of transition 
state which Waldo had safely passed through. 
In Washington the people had lumbered 
some, built some ships and done some farm- 
ing; doing -the latter mainly for want of 
something better to engage in. Now, at a 
time when lumber is dull, shipping dull, 
and business generally dull, the question is, 
shall we go on inthe old ruts or try and 
reach out for something better. If the lat- 
ter, what shall it be? Better farming, and 
more of it surely; farming which demands 

dgment, ability and brains 
—and which gives a good return for all this 
outlay. Of all the branches of farming 
which stand open for energetic, live men to 
enter—none presents so much encourage- 
ment as dairying by the associated system. 
To insure success in this business several 
requirements are absolutely necessary; 
among them, good 1 good water 
in abundance, a good stock of cows, and a 
disposition to improve. It is safe at the 
commencement to be sure of the requisite 
number of cows, as the expense of building 
a factory for 300 cows is little more than 
that of building one for 150 cows. It is not 
a formidable job to start a cheese factory, 
and when once you get about it, it may be 
completed in a short time. Among the ad- 
vantages of cheese factories are the im- 
provement to the real value of the town by 
the erection of buildings; the increase in 
the number and value of cows; the saving 
of labor to farmers’ wives during the heated 
season of the year; the convenience and 
decreased cost of marketing; the direct re- 
turnin dollars and cents, and the gradual 
but sure improvement to our farms. ‘These 
were dwelt upon at some length, and then 
the objections to associated dairying taken 
= The chief one was the over-production 
of cheese; but this the speaker thought a 
mistaken idea. Cheese is just as mucha sta- 
~ article of food as flour, and must always 
in demand, the price of course some- 
what variable—the same as for any other ar- 
ticle of consumption. Another was, that 
the production of so much cheese would 
lessen the butter product; but this loses its 
force when it is borne in mind that cheese 
factories mean more cows on our farms— 
that the factories run only about five months 
in the year, leaving all the rest of the milk 
season in which to make butter from an in- 
creased amount of milk, and a greater num- 
ber of cows. No locality will be likely to 
support and operate a factory three or more 
ears without doubling the number of cows 
kept. The paper closed with an earnest ap- 
peal to the farmers of Washington county 
to make a beginning in the matter of asso- 
ciated dairying, as a thing that would never 
be regretted, and on which no back tracks 
would ever be taken. 
Discussion on Dairying. 

Following the reading of the paper by 
Mr. Brackett, the remainder of the afternoon 
was taken up with a discussion. 

Mr. BARROwS speaking of the compara- 
tive profits of cheese making at the factories 
and butter making at heme, related an in- 
stance to which he was knowing that oc- 
curred in his own section. Two neighbors 
having the same number of cows, tested 
their m:l« for a month; one carrying his to 
a cheese factory, the other making butter. 
As the factory was not in operation on the 
Sabbath, the milk kept at home that day 
furnished a sufficiency for the home butter 
supply of the family. At the end of the 
month the party who carried his milk to the 
factory had received $50 for the same, while 
the one who made butter had received but 
$35 for the product of his cows, He thought 
in his section the number of cows was in- 
creasing, the factory was giving satisfaction 
and the farms were improving. 4 

Mr. Brapsury had been a patron of a 
cheese factory five years, and was more than 
satisfied with the business. All the facto- 
ries in his section were doing well, and 
farmers could get more for their milk at the 
factory than they could to make it into but- 
ter, to of the relief of labor 
from the family. He thought the number 


the establishment of cheese factories; while 


Durham and Ayrshires, with a few J bo 
np ten had paid him an average of 





of cows in his section had doubled since | prom 






milk of 150 cows, and made eighteen tons 
of cheese. In July it took ten pounds of | 
milk to make a pound of cured cheese, and 


pounds. Cost of making, 2 1-2 cents. 


was 1400 lbs. 


believed the better the milk the better the | 
cheese. 

Mr. HARVEy of Calais, made some inter- 
esting remarks, giving an account of what 
farmers had done in Vermont, in makin 
choice butter and getting a good price for it 
every time, and he believed farmers in 
Maine, located near a good home market or 
on a line of railroad, could do the same. 

Mr. GETCHELL gave a statement of the 


ville, one eight and the other three years 
old, which produced in one year 915 lbs. of 
butter, after selling one quart of milk daily 
and using the milk and cream in a family of 
four persons. But they were liberally fed 
and well taken care of. Good feed and good 
care will bring the same result in other 
places. 

Mr. Cuase of Baring, thought it was safe 
to say a good cow would produce from 150 


cut hay in winter; and that the manure 
would pay for pasturing. Ten dollars will 
pay for milking and making the butter; the 
sour milk is worth $5 to feed to swine, and 
the calf is worth $5. It will take two and a 
half tons of hay and the balance in roots to 
winter a cow; and he believed he could sell 
his hay for fifteen dollars per ton, by feed- 
ing it and making butter. Farmers should 
beware how they sell hay for $10 per ton, as 
the time will come when it must be bought 
for double that; and if they would prosper 
they must look to the permanence of their 
a fields. He asked how long hay could 

e kept sweet. He had known it kept three 
years, at the end of which time it wad as 
sweet as a rose, and if it could be kept lon- 
er, 80 that a bountiful crop one year could be 
kept over to years of scarcity, it would be 
an important matter. Of one thing he was 
satistied, that early cutting was very neces- 
sary; besides being better in quality, no 
mice would infest a barn in which hay was 
| stored containing no seed. 

Mr. SHAW said he had made the butter 
dairy a specialty for many years, and could 
produce 200 lbs. of butter per cow, for a 
year, which sold at 35 ana 40c per lb. He 
was satisfied he could make as nice an arti- 
cle of butter from native cows as from 
Short-horns, or Jerseys—at any rate, he 
thought it would trouble a good judge to 
tell the difference. The matter of good but- 


making it than in the breed of cows. In 


the market was A No.1. He believed Pe-| 
nobscot county was the banner county in 
associated dairying, having fourteen facto- | 


county. 


high commendation of the value of this 
Convention to Washington county, and al- 


of the county; among them sheep husband- 


orcharding and dairying. He thought there 
was not half butter enough produced in the 
county to supply the home demand, and be- 
lieved farmers should pay more attention to 
dairy farming, butter and cheese manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. C. E. GROSVENOR of Canterbury, N. 
B.. was glad to hear the subject of associa- 
ted dairying discussed. He was keeping 
cattle of different breeds, and one of his 
Jersey cows would this year net him $75. 
Butter has to have a reputation before it can 
bring a tancy price in market; but he was 
sure from his own experience that Jersey but- 
ter would bring from 5 to 7 cts. per lb. more 
than the best of other butter. In the St. 
John market there is very little really choice 
butter—this all s into private families at 
fancy prices. There are but two cheese 
factories in his county, and the cheese this 
season was sold for 12 cts., gold. He was 
sure the influence from this meeting would 
be good, and thought the introduction and 
extension of associated dairying would car- 
ry with it other permanent improvements, 
and with these would come more satisfaction 
and larger returns. 

Mr. GILBERT closed the discussion with 
some remarks upon the importance of dai- 
rying as a business. Creameries, he be- 
lieved, weye not succeeding, and the skim 
cheese did not pay the cost of transporting 
it to market. Over nine hundred pounds of 
butter from two cows, as stated by Mr. 
Getchell, was not an extravagant statement 
by any means, but how was it produced? 
By complying with every condition which 
had to do in any way with the result; the 
feed, the care, the pains in making, the good 
market, &c, He thought geod butter could 
be made from all the breeds of cows, with 
proper means and care. From the average 
cow, from 23 to 25 lbs. of milk will yield a 
pound of butter, although Jerseys will yield 
a pound from 17 lbs. of milk. Good butter 
everywhere commands a goed price— which 
of course depends somewhat upon location 
as regards market—and customers should 
be educated up to wanting good butter, and 
then they won’t have a poor quality. It is 
the choice product that pays the best. 


THURSDAY FORENOON. 
What Next! 


The following is an abstract of a paper 
with the above heading, by Geo. E. Brack- 
ett of Belfast, Member at Large. 

We are inthe midst of hard times. We 
meet a friend or acquaintance from a neigh- 
boring town or county and to the query 
*-how are things,” comes the invariable an- 
swer :—‘‘Business is dull,—times are hard.” 
And so it is all over the country. The 
forced and unhealthy business condition 
necessarily caused by the late war,—an in- 
flated currency, a greed for speculation, and 
the overproduction of manufactures, having 
reached its height, the reaction came an 
we are now ually settling down to our 
normal condition—let us hope to a firm and 
secure national financial basis. Such a 
state of things could not be brought about 
without producing great changes, hence we 
have had sudden collapses, strikes, great 
failures both of individuals and corpora- 
tions, and the business interests of the coun- 
— have been shaken to their centers. 

hat next? Why a reversal of this order 
of things. Onur salvation and the salvation 
of hun s—nay even their daily bread, 
depends upon the eurrent being changed. 
T must go back to the farms. Old 
mother earth has never yet proved n rd- 
ly in making sure returns to her children. 

© matter if banks burst, fortunes are lost, 
or swindlers reign, the soil has always 
ptly paid its annual dividends to those 
who have invested therein. The promise is 
not so large and glittering perhaps, but it is 
safe and sure, and no one who cultivates 
rightly need starve or suffer for want of 
life’s necessities. Wellthen the answer is, 
“Go to farming,” There is land enough 
and to spare—fine, fat, luscious soils, all 
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the cultivator’s d. And it means plenty 
a production of which there can never be 
an errepey and which is always in de- 
mand- nd in our own State of 








| a little woodlan 


Jersey cows kept by Mr. Percival of Water- | 


to 200 Ibs. of butter per year, if fed on early | 


ries in operation this season. The enter-| 
prise was successful in all parts of the} 


luded to the several agricultural industries | 


ry as conducted onthe coast and islands. | 


—food for the individual and for the nation, | 


solute classes of humanity. 
But to be practical. It isn’t an impossible 
or such a hard case fora young or middle 


in September and October less than = | aged man with a family to earn a farm and 

The | a home. 
farthest milk was brought was five miles, | buy and pay for the necessary tools and stoc 
and the average amount received per day | to start operations. 
It had been said the milk of | $1,000 and that sum will purchase quite a 
Jerseys did not. make good cheese, but he | respectable 


Even suppose he is rok he 
Suppose a farm costs 


farm—say of 50 acres, fair 
buildings, some good tillage 25 acres or so, 

fi and more pasturage. A 
little economy and determination will ena- 
ble him to support his family and pay $100 
per annum ont | interest on the mortgage, 
and in less than ten years the whole ten 
notes will be paid and the farm his own— 
and worth 20 per cent. more than when he 
purchased it if he isa true, real worker. 
How to do it? One method which I have 
seen successfully carried out is to sell the 
hay from the farm. Nearly all our farms 
in Maine are naturally hay farms, and al- 
though I do not generally recommend sell- 
ing off this crop yet here is a case which is 
an exception to the generalrule. And even 
here I would not sell except so far as the 
soil can be kept in as good’ or better condi- 
tion while so doing. Ten tons of hay per 
annum ought easily to be spared from such 
a farm and still keep quite a little stock. It 
is wonderful how a provident man can man- 
age to secure fodder suitable for his stock, 
if he wants to turn hay to pay his debts and 
is in earnest about it. And itis wonderful 
too, how he will manage to supply fertiliz- 
ers to his fields to take the place of the hay 
thus sold off. There are so many sources 
from which manures may be drawn and 
fertilizers obtained that few of us are 
aware how great is ‘the storehouse. Why 
even a top-dressing from the roadside 
*“*wash” applied to mowing fields may add 
10 or 20 per cent. to their productiveness in 
five years. So where there’s a will there’s 
a way, and a man who reaches the age of 
35 or 45 years and finds himself the owner 
of a farm worth $1.800 or $2,000 the result 
of his own labors, beside supporting a fam- 
ily, may consider himself fortunate, that 
he has been successful in his calling and in 
life—and is it saying too much to claim that 
he may be thus fortunate? It seems to me 
not at allunreasonable. In fact I am know- 
ing to many cases of the kind. And it 
seems to me that in this direction lies our 
| duty asan organization—that we makea 
specialty of this question and by discussion 
aud recommendation endeavor to create a 
right public sentiment and turn the tide in 
the right direction. Our deserted farms 
and farm-houses demand it, our overcrowd- 
ed manufacturing localities deserve it, and 
our duty as representatives of the agricul- 
| tural and industrial interests of Maine re- 





ter was more in the hands of the person | mains undone if we fail to exert our influ- 


ence for the right, and give forth no uncer- 


Bangor not one tub in ten of the butter on | tain sound. 


Mr. Gilbert on Fruit Growing. 

In accordance with an invitation previous- 
ly extended to the audience, to hand to the 
desk on slips of paper any question on fruit 
| culture they would like to have answered— 


Mx. J. D. Fiser of Charlotte, spoke in| ™&¥ Persons availed themselves of the 


pave and when Mr. Gilbert commenced 
is talk, numerous texts had been sent to 
the stand from those interested in the sub- 
| ject. In commencing, he spoke briefly of 
the importance of fruit culture to Maine, 
| and its adaptibility to Washington county; 
|and said every county in the State might 
| produce sufficient fruit for its own wants, 
and he knew of no climatic conditions to 
prevent it. ‘The consumption of fruit is in- 
creasing, and those who grow it for family 
and market uses are aiming to produce a 
succession of fruit for all seasons of the 
year. Everybody loves fruit, we never get 
tired of apple pies, apple sauce or raw ap- 
ples as dessert, and in every household 
where itcan be afforded truit should be found 
on the tables every day :—it is both healthy 
and profitable. Some years ago it was 
thought we could not grow pears in Maine, 
but experience has proved that we may 
grow good pears in this State, and this faet, 
like many others must be learned by expe- 
rience. Apple trees likea good strong 
highland soil—what is called a hard wood 
growth being the best—which must be well 
drained naturally or artificially; no stand- 
ing water must be allowed about the roots 
of trees. Asa general thing clay loam is 
not favorable for apple trees, although some 
sorts seems to do well on such soils. In 
setting an orchard, trees should not be 
crowded into too small a compass, thirty- 
three feet apart being about the right Uts- 
tance. Ifthis should seem too far, anda 
waste of land, set between four trees plant- 
ed at the above distances, a tree of dwarfish 
habits. Trees need feeding. In this State 
we have seen too many evidences of starv- 
ing orchards; and this should ever be avoid- 
ed. Give such a growth to the tree as will 
be sure fo ripen the growth of wood made 
each season. Of course the nearer trees 
are set in an orchard the more they must be 
fed. Mulching was recommended, and it 
was advised to keep down all vegetable 
growth, and to keep the land light and free 
from weeds or grass. It makes but little 
difference at what time of the year it is 
applied—but when put on it must extend 
out from the trunk of the tree to beyond the 
extremities of the branches. In regard to 
pruning he believed that the circumstances 
of location and culture should be taken into 
account. As to timeit may be done any 
time after the leaves fall, and before the 


‘| starting of the sap in spring. One point is 


of great importance; do not prune severely 
at any one time—do it lightly and often. 
As a general thing we prune too much. In 
transplanting, he believed the tap root 
should be severed, as where this is done, 
new roots and rootlets are put out, and the 
tree not only receives support but is better 
fitted to withstand subsequent transplant- 
ings. if necessary. Animal manure forms 
the best fertilizer for orchards; wood ashes 
are also excellent. Asa general principle 
he would advise to grow an orchard from 
the seed, and have the trees grow where 
they are to stand in the orchard. He be- 
lieved in home nurseries—and yet thought 
many of the trees in the small nurseries of 


d| our State were “not worth a snap,” and 


their dissemination would tend to briug dis- 
repute upon Maine trees. He had a very 
poor opinion of crab apples, and would not 
recommend their culture; they are hardy it 
is true, but are not profitable. He would, 
instead of crabs, seta good tree of any other 
hardy variety. Old orchards, by pruning, 
mulching and care, could be renovated so as 
to be profitable for many years, and he 
would recommend it to be done in all cases 
where the trees were not too far gone. In 
conclusion, he said fruit growing as a spe- 
cialty in this State could be made a success- 
ful business; and even the pear could be 
grown in any of Maine or Washington 
county if varieties were obtained adapted to 
the locality, and they were given intelligent 


care. 

A brief discussion followed in which Mr. 
Bearce of Meddybemps, said at his place he 
could ripen the Concord grape three years 
out of four, and could ripen the Clinton 
every seasou; the latter never failed. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
On Raising Neat Stock. 

The first paper presented at the public 
session was on the raising of neat stock by 
Peter W. Ayer of Freedom. 


First and foremost in this line of farming 
must be the selection of good animals to 









hay or grass they will take. 


or an extra nice pasture, where they may 
be kept so long as they thrive well. 
dle them enough to keep them tame. When 
oy to the barn give roots each day, 
say four quarts each per day the first win- 
ter with good hay. 
them gu to 
and 


The second year let 


up the second crop. House during cold 
nights and give pumpkins. The second 


first. although they will eat a poorer qual- 
ity of hay and some coarse fodder, always 
remembering the roots, and some shorts. 
Toward spring give good hay. Keep on the 
same course the coming summer and fol- 
lowing winter, and at three years of age 
steers should measure from 6 1-2 to 7 ft or 
more. If properly handled, such steers 
though fat, may have earned their living for 
the past year or more, and there are two or 
three chances of marketing them, viz., the 
butcher, quarry-man, and fancy ox-man. In- 
stances are numerous in our State of parties 
owning such steers which weigh from 3900 
to 4300 lbs., and which bring from $250 to 
$340. The breeding from blooded stock, 
and the care and feed alluded to above, the 
speaker claimed, would, anywhere in Maine, 
produce the best and most satisfactory re- 
sults in getting a class of neat stock—oxen 
and steers—that would command high 
prices and pay good profits. 
Specialties—Mutton vs. Wool. 

The next paper was on the above named 
—. by Mr. Wasson member from Han- 
cock county. 

It is said that geese saved Rome; he be- 
lieved sheep would save Maine. Few farm- 
ers understand the distinction between 
those breeds most valuable for wool and 
those most valuable for mutton. In differ- 
ent localities differerit breeds of sheep would 
prosper, and the matter must be settled by 
observation and experience. Australia was 
at present the greatest wool producing coun- 
try. ‘Texas and the far west present odds 
against which the State of Maine can hardly 
compete in wool-raising ; yet it does not nec- 
essarily follow that sheep-raising is not 
profitable in this State. If circumstances 
had rendered wool-raising profitless, the 
mutton-producing sheep could be successful- 
ly encouraged and made profitable. Mutton 
of good quality was daily growing to be 
more an article of diet, and the demand for 
itis rapidly increasing. Mutton can be 
raised at less expense than beef and is more 
nutritious. In England sheep are the basis 
of agricultural prosperity, for there is no 
better-way of keeping up the fertility of the 
soil. The same was true in France and oth- 
er countries. Itis said that sheep will eat 
140 kinds of herbage which other animals 
refuse. He believed that the farms of Maine 
could be brought up to fertility by sheep- 
raising. A sheep will highly manure one 
acre Of land in a year, anda pasture which 
will sustain one thousand sheep the first 
year will sustain thirteen hundred the sec- 
ond. Hitherto sheep have been raised al- 
most entirely with a view to wool and with 
scarcely a thought for mutton or of their 
importance as fertilizers of the soil. While 
we cannot compete successfully perhaps 
with the convict and pauper labor of other 
countries, yet the raising of mutton would 
not be interfered with by foreign competi- 
tion or the fluctuation of protective tariffs. 
His choice was the Southdown. The Cots- 
wold was to be preferred in fine pasturage; 
but with rough, scanty herbage the South- 
down would outdo the former. Sheep 
should be kept in close enclosures and not 
allowed to acquire breachy habits. For the 
pepese of mutton making there was illim- 
table wealth in the residuum of fish oil fac- 
tories and the million of fish themselves 
which inhabit the water adjacent to the 
coast; the fish could and should be convert- 
ed into good mutton. 

Discussion. 

Following the reading of the papers, the 
remainder of the afternoon was taken up 
with a discussion. 

Mr. C. F. Topp of St. Stephen, expressed 
his interest in the papers that had been read. 
For the past two or three years he had been 
somewhat engaged in farming in connection 
with other business; and although he knew 
farming had fallen off, farms had run down 
and young men had forsaken the business 
in the past—yet he was sure we had a visi- 
tor among us now, who was doing good in 
teaching our people that there were better 
sources of investment than ships, or stocks, 
or lumber. That visitor was hard times, 
and the source of investment was the soil; 
and he believed if these times only bring 
men back to the farm, the money lost by 
manufacturing could be regained. He be- 
lieved the present meeting would be pro- 
ductive of good, and thought during the 
next ten years we should see more advauce- 
ment in farming than had been made during 
the past fifty years. The interest in farm- 
ing, stock breeding and other maiters was 
now improving. He himself was but a 
young farmer, but he had seen in other 
parts of the State blooded stock, and better 
methods of farming than we have here—the 
adoption of which will bring about the ad- 
vancement we so much need. At some fu- 
ture time we shall see the fruits of the pres- 
ent ineeting in better farming and greater 
interest. The meeting will awaken more 
efforts to excel, and be productive of results 
which will reach into the future. He was 
sure of this, and hoped ere long to show to 
the people of this vicinity, that he was right 

ractically in the position he had taken for 

mproved farming. 

Mr. BARKER said there could be no doubt 
of the fact that sheep husbandry was a most 
profitable branch of farming—but in his 
section dogs were a great drawback. Fora 
distance of two miles on one road in his 
town, seventy-five sheep had been killed in 
one season; and in other parts of the town 
the injury had been in the same proportion. 

Mr. BEARCE of Meddybemps, had kept a 
flock of from twenty to one hundred and 
twenty-five sheep, and believed he could 
dispose of his meadow hay (hay growing 
on low places) better with them than wit 
cattle; especially if the hay was cut early 
and fedin connection with turnips. Has 
his lambs come after the sheep are turned 
to grass, as the meadow hay is not so good 
to yield milk as English hay. 

Mr. Haypen had fed this low meadow 
hay to sheep for thirty years, and fully be- 
lieved that for them it was worth as much, 
pound for pound, as clover hay. But it 
wants to be cut early and well cured. In 
connection with pumpkins and cheaply 
grown roots, meadow hay is an excellent 
fodder for young stock. He stated that 


they were kept from drin immoderately 
of cold water, and furnished instead with 
clean snow, which they would lick as often 
as ae J needed, and keep in better health by 
80 by 
Mr. WILSON gave an account-of his use 
of fish and fish refuse asa manure. This 
he had mixed with muck at the rate of three 
barrels of fish scrap 
muck. ‘This made a superior d for 
turnips and garden plants, though not so 
for corn. He had used iton grass 
to. good advantage, applying it both 


before and after haying. 
Gero. F. Hitt and C. F. Topp 















Continue this | 
for six months, after which wean them porgies for many years with varying results, | 
gradually, giving additional food, roots, &c., | but last year was highly satisfied with his 


Han- | by making it into a compost in connection they would both gratify and encourage its 


| readers—so what say for a medley of these 


rass about the first of June, | eight to twelve bushels ashes. 
werally from that to the first of Octo- | up in layers, sods being placed on the out- | 
ber they will do well at pasture; then they | side to hold the mass In a few days it will 
should come {nto the hay flelds and shorten | heat, when it is worked over, and in a few 


winter give them the same treatment as the | to the 


sheep did better in the yards in winter, if 


to one cart load of 


Mr. F. W. SHEPARD of Belfast, had psed | 


use of it. He had received the best results 
with yard manure, loam, ashes and plaster 
|—in the proportion of one cord loam, one 
| cord manure, ten barrels porgie scrap (elev- 
|en barrels to the ton), one bushel plaster, | 
This is put | 


| weeks the entire mass will be about the con- | 
| sistency of leached ashes. This is applied | 
d for grain and also to grass land. | 
| Put on to grass land in October, it had giv-| 
|en a yield of two loads of hay this year on | 
| land that last year gave but one; and ona 
| field that had not been plowed for ten years, 
|and had yielded two to three loads, applied 
| a8 above, it gave this season seven loads. | 
| This manure is good for grain, potatoes or | 
| grass. The heap will compost more — 4 
|if built up bigh than if spread out broad, | 
and will take about ten days or two weeks 
to become fit for use. The scrap costs at 
the factory $10 per ton from the press, ur 
| $12 per ton if packed in barrels. 

A discussion was here engaged in by sev- 
| eral gentlemen present, on the relative val- 
ue of meadow hay as a food for sheep and 
cattle, as compared with English grass. 
Messrs. ‘Todd, Wasson,§Robinson, Bearce, 
| Harvey, Wasson and others participated in 

the same. Mr. Todd gave some of his ex- 
| perience in feeding low meadow hay to neat 
| stock. On his farm at Tomah stream he 

had cut 275 tons of this hay in two weeks, 

| and all harvested without a drop of rain on 

it. Itis as sweet as clover, and more than 
| one-half of itis blue joint and brown top. 
| This has been fed out with excellent results 
even to animals giving milk, where in addi- 
tion tothe hay they are fed some roots. 
Mr. Robinson believed it a good feed for 
horses, cattle and sheep. A two year old 
colt fed on this hay alone now weighed 
1158 Ibs. Hay of this character, cut early 
and well cured, was better than half the 
English hay. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 
Discussion on Fruit Growing. 


At the request of the convention, the sub- 
ject of fruit culture treated in the forenoon 
by the President, was taken up for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. WASSON said it was thought fifteen 
years ago, that Hancock county was appar- 
ently outside the fruit growing section of 
Maine; the common statement being, ‘‘we 
can’t raise fruit here on the sea-board, it is 
no use to try.” But those who had tried 
the experiment of planting good trees and 
taking care of them, had become satisfied 
that good orchards can be grown in Han- 
cock county. In his section many New 
York trees had been set, and where given a 
good chance, plenty of food and good care, 
they had never *“‘gone back” on any one, so 
far as he could learn. Generally these trees 
have been set elose; not far from 450 to 
the acre, and he thought it a good plan 
in our State to set trees pretty close, as a 
sort of protection to each other. If they 
grow too large, and their branches inter- 
lock, they may be cut out. He spoke at 
some length of the insect depredations 
among orchards, going over ground familiar 
to all fruit growers, and said he had found 
nothing so good for the bark louse as a wash 
of soft soap suds, applied twice a year—in 
June and in the fall. 

Mr. FisHer of Charlotte, spoke of the 
borer as being the worst enemy that fruit 
growers in his section had to contend with. 
He thought a tree should be trained to limb 
out low, as it would stand the storms better 
and do better generally. For his own part 
he would rather train low than high. 

Mr. H. A. SpraGvue of Alexander, said 
in his immediate location the borer was not 
known, although it was found within near 
distance all abouthim. He practiced wash- 
ing his trees once a year, generally in June, 
with strong soap suds, or lye. As to train- 
ing, he thought a low headed tree liable to 
be injured by deep snows, while if they 
were trimmed high, sheep could be kept in 
orchards to eat up the wormy apples. He 
is trying an experiment of setting three 
trees about eighteen inches apart and inarch- 
ing their tops into one; hoping thereby to 
get a tree that will be firmer and better pre- 
pared to withstand the rough winds. 

Mr. BRACKETT gave a short history of 
the habits of the borer, how its eggs are 
laid by the parent beetle, and the bofer 
passes three years in the bark and sap wood 
of the tree, completing its transformations ; 
and said he belived there was nothing in the 
soil of different sections to attract or repel 
the borer. If trees are examined twice a 
year, they may be kept completely headed 
off. Strong washes, as of soap suds, might 
help te prevent the deposit of the eggs. 

R. SHAW spoke of the advantages of 
fruit growing in Maine, and thought every 
farmer should raise enough for his own use. 
Cranberry growing was also profitable, and 
where so much land was adapted to it as we 
have in Maine, he was satisfied farmers 
should engage init. It was a good plan to 
put a piece of hard soap in the fork of trees, 
so that with summer rains it would form a 
suds which would run down the tree and 
aid in keeping off insects. 

Mr. GILBERT remarked that the borer 
was a very trifling matter, and if one-fourth 
the time that was spent in killing them was 
spent in watching them, more would be ac- 
complished. One minute to a tree is ample 
time for this last business, and a large or- 
chard may be gone over in little time. If 
you find fine chips or gnawings on the 
ground about the tree, neglect everything 
else and destroy the borer. 

Mr. WINSLOw had dug out many borers 
from his trees with a chisel and mallet, and 
he would not give up trying to make some- 
thing from an old orchard, unless three- 
fourths of the trees were dead. In renovat- 
ing an old orchard he would plow the land, 
plowing off some of the old roots, then 
prune and build over the top, being two or 
three years in completing the operation. He 
has known orchards more than forty years 
old, that have been renovated in this man- 
ner and areas good as ever. He had one 
tree that had paid him over $200 in fruit, 
and had cost almost nothing. The best or- 
chard in Lincoln county, one set more than 
twenty years ago, had not a spear of grass 
in it. Trees should be planted with care 
and taken as much care of as a hill of corn, 
if anything like satisfactory results were 
expected of them. In setting a new orchard 
he would be careful and not set the trees 
too thick, and would keep the land in some 
low hoed crop, that the d might be 
stirred and kept open; in , plowing and 
harrowing would be good for the land and 
trees. As a mulch, cart in and use meadow 
hay, leaves, chip dirt, &c. He liked to see 
a tree grow, and to do this it should be fed. 
The best soil for an orchard was a dry, 
deep, rocky soil; and the best manure, wood 
ashes. It was quite — paey 4 to 

wa young tree on exact spot where 
page’ tree had died out. He had set five 
trees successively in such a location, every 
one of which had successively “‘gone up. 
He believed ae county # favorable 
location for ng, and recommended 
the extension of fruit trees in every good 
vo ethe discusslon tuts as, it 

scussion on was 
stated that the Naked Lfasbed Gratin was 
a most valuable variety for No Maine. 
Messrs, Richie & Dolloff of W. 








this variety directly to England, which were 
pronounced the k variety of 
American apples ever sent le 

Mr. GRANGER of Calais, said Mr. Sharpe 


And 
shipped last year one hundred of 


A Medley. 
We often see choice extracts we would 
like to transfer to this column, as we know 


extracts to-day? Letus begin with a pretty 

poem by Miss Muloch—as we still love to 

call her, for old friendship’s sake—which 

has a hidden force one may not see at first 

reading, but which is full of beauty, and 

should teach a wise lesson. She calls it 
The Years. 


Why do we hea nage mounds of years 
Beiore us a nd, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ?— 


Each, turning round a small, sweet face 
Ab beantiful as hear, 

Because it is 00 small a face 
We will not see it clear. 


And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in ead disdain; 

Though we would give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 


Now something for ladies on 


Courage. 

There are few things that would tend to 
make women happier in themselves, and 
more acceptable to those with whom they 
live, than courage. ‘There are many women 
of the present day—sensible women in other 
things, whose panic terrors are a frequent 
source of discomfort to themselves and those 
around them. Now, it is a great mistake to 
imagine that hardness must go with cour- 
age; and that the bloom of gentleness and 
sympathy must all be rubbed off by that 
vigor of mind which gives presence of mind, 
enables a person to be useful in peril, and 
makes the desire to assist, overcome that 
sickliness of sensibility which can only con- 
template distress and difficulty. So far from 
courage being unfeminine, there is a pecul- 
iar grace and dignity in those beings who 
have little active power of attack or defence, 
passing through danger with a moral cour- 
age which is equal to that of the strongest. 
We see this in great things. We pertectly 
appreciate the sweet and noble dignity of 
an Anne Boleyn, a Mary Queen of Scots, or 
a Marie Antoinette. We see that it is grand 
for these . delicately-bred, high-nurtured, 
helpless personages, to u.eet death with a 
silence and a contidence like hisown. But 
there would be a similar dignity in women’s 
bearing small terrors with fortitude. ‘There 
is no beauty in fear. It is a mean, ugly, 
dishevelled creature. No statue can be 
made of it that a woman would wish to see 
herself like. 


Next, something for the men, which may 
be read by both, and which floats to us un- 
der the heading— 

Happy Husbands. 


It isa man’s own fault if he is unhappy 
with his wife, in nine cases outoften. It is 
a very exceptional woman who will not be 
all she can to an attentive husband, and a 
more exceptional one who will not be very 
disagreeable if she finds herself wilfully neg- 
lected. It would be very easy to hate a man 
who, having bound a woman to him, makes 
no effort to make her happy; hard not to 
love one who was constant and tender, and 
when a womar loves she always strives to 
please. The great men of this world have 
often been wretched in their domestic rela- 
tiens, while mean and common men have 
been exceedingly happy. ‘The reason is 
very plain. Absorbed in themselves, those 
who desired the world’s ame were care- 
less of the little world at home; while those 
who had none of this egotism strove to keep 
the hearts that were their own, and were 
happy in their tenderness. No woman will 
love aman the better for being renowned 
or prominent. Though he be the first among 
men, she will only be prouder, not fonder ; 
and if she loses him through this renown, 
as is often the case, she will not even be 
proud. But give her love, appreciation, 
kindness, and there is no sacrifice she would 
not make for his content and comfort. The 
man who loves her well is her hero and her 
king. No less a hero to her though he is 
not one to any other; no less a king, though 
his only kingdom is her heart and home. 


And now an extract for both, which may 
be passed over or read as they please: the 
latter would be best, however. 

A Happy Couple. 


Aman should always be a little older, a 
little braver, a little stronger, a little wiser, 
and a little more in leve with her than she 
is with him. A woman should always be a 
little younger and a little prettier, and a lit- 
tle more considerate than her husband. He 
should bestow upon her all his worldly 
goods, and she should take good care of 
them. He may owe her every care and ten- 
derness that affection can prompt; but pe- 
cuniary indebtedness to her will become a 
burthen. Better live on a crust that he 
earns than on a fortune that she has brought 
him. Neither must be jealous, nor give the 
other cause for jealousy. Neither must en- 
courage sentimental friendships with the o 
posite sex. Perfect confidence in each oth. 
er, and reticence concerni their mutual 
affairs, even to members of their own fami- 
lies, is a first necessity. A wife should dress 
herself becomingly whenever she expects to 
meet her husband’s eye. The man should 
— _ slovenly, even at home. Fault- 

nding, long arguments, or scol end 
the happiness that begins in 4 ove- 
making. Sisters and brothers may quarrel 
and “make up.” Lovers are lovers no 
longer after such disturbances occur, and 
married people who are not lovers are bound 
by red-hot chains. If a man admires his 
wife most in striped calico, she is silly not 
to wear it. 


Now something practical. See if the 
same cannot be adopted by yourself with 
satisfactory results : 

My Shoe-Bag. 

My shoe-bag is flat, and made of Russian 
crash. It is a little overa yard long, by 
three-fourths of a yard wide. It is lined on 


the back with — blue and white stri 
cotton, and is bound with skirt braid. Thee 


ong. Divide in four equal 
parts, and lay a box-plait at the bottom of 
each pocket where it is stitched across on 
the back or nd work of the article. 
oS oe mag on taanee : up flat caa 
or closet - It is very handy for 

children’s use. 

Let us close, as we began, with a poem— 
a poem for mothers, for fathers, for every- 
body—one which will come home to the 
hearts of many readers, and we hope make 
many parents more tolerant of the boister- 
ous ways of healthy, rolicking boys. 
Remember the Boys. 


A isa boy, nota 
eprerce race hep mete mens... 


But bear with bis as well as 
And hope be will lenrn 00 grow Wine. 


Disorder wait on bis frolic and fun, 
‘And quietade ay at his noise; 
elena wlan Kin tinces te tape 


But teach him betimes the good tq secure, 


oy ccernipyeea 


Yes a boy is & boy, anda let him be, 
ASRSLR RS wees OM lei i 
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Crry News aNp Gossrp. Remember 
the Educational meetings at the State House 
next week.——Capt. Park, whose house was 
recently entered at Searsport and robbed of 
money and other valuables, is the father of 
Mrs. G. A. Robertson of this city.——The 
watering station at the foot of Ritines’ hill, 
has been moved forty feet northeast toward 
Court street. This is a great improvement, 
and will prevent the frequent occurrence of 
accidents in that vicinity by run-away horses. 
—Dr. E. J. Roberts and lady celebrated 
their tin wedding Monday evening.——The 
officers elect of Bethlehem Lodge were du- 
ly installed Tuesday evening.——Mr. A. T. 
‘Thompson went to Bangor Monday, to en- 
ter upon his new duties as Auditer of the E. 
& N. A. Railroad.——The Treasurer’s office 
of the Maine Central Railroad was moved 
from this city to Portland, Friday.——Hon. 
Daniel Williams of this city, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on Friday. Many of bis 
old friends were t, and the evening 
was pleasantly spent.——Charlie Collins, 
the Dutch Commedian and Manager Gunn 
are to assist Seth Williams Post in present- 
ing the Coler Guard in this city.——We 
- learn that temperance meetings are held ev- 

An Appeal to our Patrons. ery Saturday evening at Darby Hall. They 

- sin the pesmmmunet waiien a aie should be encouraged, for temperance work 
equa es delingupot subscribers. A large amount |s very m: ch needed.——J. H. Clapp, Esq., 
is due us, which is require’ to defray the currentex- | lias sold his stock of books and stationary, 


penses of the FARMER. Our needs are urgent, and | »nd will retire from business. ‘The purchas- 

the source to which =e en oy aid, | or was Mr. Stevens of Lewiston, who will 
ve read per 

io to Gages Wan exe seams = remove the goods to that city.——Mrs. and 


7 lp us 
papain Someta pea se Mr. D’Arthenay have opened a fish market 
linquent subscriber might easily pay, would in the} on Water street, corner of Court.——The 
aggregate make a sum sufficient to relieve ourim-| 416 on Cushnoc Heights and the east 
mediate necessities, and also enable us to conduct | ' ' 
the paper more to the acceptance and advantage of side are proud of their street lamps, and we 
our patrons. Let the near approaching advent of | are giad they have them, but the undignified 
the Centenary year be made memorable and joyful | action of a majority of the City Council to 
to both publishers a cera ~ Sed se ne secure them, will not soon be forgotten.— 
e ° ie ' 
or eee om celebrate the glorious | ’#™mes Hersom was before the court 'Tues- 
anniversary of his country’s independence with a day, for an assault on Geo. A. Howard. He 
clear conscience. And as an adiitional inducement | was ordered to pay costs and give bonds for 
to do this, we make the following offer: keeping the peace two months, which con- 
ditions being complied with he was dis- 
charged.——Sarah Handy et als have ob- 
tained a verdict against the city of Augusta 


Maine Farmer. 
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Augusta, Nov. 20, 1875. 


TERMS OF THE MAINE FARMER. 


ADVANCE, OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID WITHIN 
92.00 IF ue MONTHS CF DATE OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Postage Free to ali Subsoribers. 


1 payments made by subscribers will be 
on the yellow slips attached to their papers. 
‘The primted date in connection with the subscriber's 
name Will show the timeto which he has paid, and 
will constitute, in all cases, a valid receipt for mon- 
eys remitted by him. 
aa A -ubscriber desiring to change his post office 
direction or to discontinue his paper, must commun- 
joate to us the name af the afice to which it has pre- 
viously been sent, otherwise we shall be unable to 
comply with his request. 











8. N. TABBR will call upon subscribers in Wash- 

ing County during the present and ensuing months. 
“fir. Cc. S. AYeR will call upon our rer in 

An n and Oxford Counties during tem- 
ber and Oc' 


P Cer ax will cali upon subseribers in 
Mk. J. P. CLARK W 

Piscataquis and Kast Somerset during the month of 
November. 





All persons in arrears who will send us the amount 
now due, at the rate of $2 per year and two dollars in 

addition, shall receive credit for all past indebtedness, 

and for a year’s subscription in advance. THIS OF-| i, the sum of $333.33 for damages, on ac- 
FER TO STAND OPEN UNTIL THE FIF-\ count of ice on the sidewalk on Oak street. 
TEENTH OF JANUARY, 1876. All payments ’_Thanksgiving next ‘Thursday.—Mer- 
made at this office, or by mail, or to our authorized | cury 16 degrees plus this (Thursday) morn- 
agents, previous to that date, will be credited in ac- | ing, 
ordance with the terms abov_ stated. 


——- ——— 





= ba@™" The weather for the most part of 
last week was charming, with clear skies 
and mild atmosphere, and two days at least 
were genuine Indian summer days; days 
when to be out of doors, whether riding, 
walking or engaged in work, was most de- 
lightsome. The following little poetical de- 
scription, written many years ago, were for- 
cibly recalled by the hazy, dreamy atmos- 
phere of Thursday and Friday: 


‘There 18 a time just when the frost 
Prepares to pave old Winter’s way, 
When Autumn in a reverie lost, 


The Centennial. 

In less than six weeks the Centennial 
year of American Independence will dawn 
upon us, and in thé brief space of six 
months, if no untoward event oceurs to pre- 
vent it, the great exposition of the world’s 
industries will have been inaugurated at 
Philadelphia. The success of this impor- 
tant event in our history we are told, is as- 
sured beyond a reasonable doubt, though 
there is yet much to be done to perfect all ; 
the details of the gigantie undertaking, and we | etl. meen apne oy 
bring all parts into harmonious action. mJ oer ome po a! -_ ee ee 

We notice that representative men from ‘And see that all have ripened well.” 
various parts of the west and southwest,| ‘There has been much speculation among 
have recently visited Philadelphia by invi-| meteorologists respecting the cause of In- 
tation of the merchants and business men of 


i dian summer, and a clergyman, Rev. John 
that city, and their interest in the success of Lyon, not only undertakes to explain the 
the Exposition, has been very much quick- 


cause but also the reason for its name, by 
ened by their visit and inspection of the caving that after the fall of the leaves in 
work which is now rapidly going forward. | October, there generally comes a cold rain 
These men have returned to their homes, | and bitter frost, followed by fermentation 
and from their character and great influ-| among the decomposing leaves. The latter 
ences among the people which they repre-| adds warmth to the earth, causing the warm, 
sent, we have no doubt that important re-| misty atmosphere of November. Tradition 
sults in the interests of the Centennial will 


says that in this latitude the Indians im- 
soon be achieved. The people of Philadel-| proved the season by laying up their corn 
phia who above all others, desire that there | for winter. Old hunters say that an Indian 
may be no failure in anything pertaining to 


can smell the coming of Indian summer, 
the Exposition, and have contributed liber-| and if this is a fact, it would accord with 
ally, yea, almost lavishly of their means to| ifr, Lyon’s theory, which, on the whole, is 
insure its success, are very much encourag- 7 


as plausible as any we have ever heard. 
ed since this visit, and feel that these sec- 


The transition, as usual, from summer 
tions of the country will fully make up| mildness to wintry cold was sudden, and 
whatever deficiency there may be from New Sunday we had a slight fall of snow with 
York and New England. We sincerely re- 


mercury at 24. Indian summer is the last 
gret that New England is not taking meas-| ;,jlestone on the road to winter. and having 
ures to have her numerous industrial inter- 


passed it, we must gird ourselves for the 
ests more fully represented at the Fair of| conflict with his icy winds and drifting 
all nations, but we do not believe that her| j,ows. The sudden change as the Indian 
seeing neglect in this matter is due to either | summer passes, is well illustrated in the last 
jealousy or ill-will, as has been more than 


stanza of the little poem from which we 
intimated in some of the papers, but rather | have already quoted: 
to the depression in all branches of busi- “And then Old Autumn rising, takes 
ness ard the absolute necessity of curtailing w(t, +4 
expenses in every possible manner. The Pens) bad nag. all his own; 
dull times must necessarily have the effect And w 
to reduce the representation of our indus- 
tries below what it otherwise might have 
been, but still, we believe when the time 
comes we shall have no occasion tor shame 
or chagrin at the meagreness or quality of 
our display. 

The expenses of the Exposition have not 
yet been fully provided for norisit yet deter- 
mined by the finance committee how the de- 
ficiency shall be made up. The plan of 
stock subscription which at one time was 
talked of, we believe has been abandoned, 
and it is quite certain that a strong effort | the ensuing year. 
will be made to induce Congress to make| President—Hon. Abner Coburn, Skowhe- 
an appropriation. Ofthe large number of | 840. 
pee who recently visited Philadel- oe Committee—W. P. Wingate, 

: angor; Lyndon Oak, Garland; 8. T. 
phia by invitation, there was not one who | fincks, Bucksport. 

did not expresé himself in favor of a direct oe mem ge — er 
appropriation by Congress. They argued | 0r, Augusta; Hon. A. M. inson, Do- 
the propriety of such a course because the ad y ody Dike, Bath; E. B. Nealy, 
government had extended an invitation to . csi iain 

foreign powers through the President, and| g@=Ground was broken Friday by E. C. 
the invitations had been accepted through| Staples & Sons fora new Old Orchard 
the Department of State and not through 

the Centennial Committee. It was claimed 


House. The structure will far exceed the 
that the United States could hardly afford 


old in every respect, and will probably be 
the largest sea shore hotel th: side of Long 
to extend invitations to foreign government 
to be present, and then refuse to aid in de- 


Branch. It will have a sea frontage of 
three hundred feet, and an L one hundred 

fraying the expenses: that although the| feet deep. The main building will be four 

government had contributed half a million, 

it was provided that the entire amount 


or five stories high, finished with all the 
modern improvements. It will cost not far 
should be expended for a specific purpose, | from $100,000, and be completed June 1st, 
viz: ‘‘to an illustration of the functions and | 1876. Cressey & Noyes of Boston, are the 
administrative faculties of the government} contractors for all the work. Gallison & 
in time of peace, and its resources as a war 
power, and thereby serve to demonstrate 


Dyer of Portland, do the grading, and 
Smith & Meader of Waterville, are to get 
the nature of our institutions and their adap-| out the frame. The new hotel will be loca- 
tation to the wants of the people.” The dis-| ted about eight hundred feet southwest of 
play is to be made by the several depart-| the old one, on the most commanding point 
ments at Washington in a building erecced | in the immediate vicinity. 
especially for that purpose. Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia have given three millions 
of dollars for the general purposes of the 
occasion, and it was claimed that Congress 
should contribute at least an equal sum. 

It is generally understood that at the time 
foreign governments were invited by the 
President to participate in our national fes- 
tivities, and yute of the fruits of their 

to the Exposition, that 
not thereby cemmit- 


his grain 
And smiles to think it’s all for him.” 
— © a 
MAINE STATE COLLEGE. The annual 
meeting of the Trustees of the Maine State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, was held at the College buildings, 
Orono, Tuesday, the full board being pres- 
ent,—Hon. Abner Coburn, President. in the 
chair. The annual reports of the Faculty, 
‘Treasurer and Trustees, were presented, 
which were adopted and ordered to be print- 
ed. The following officers were elected for 


p@™ Harper’s Magazine for December, with 
twenty-six illustrations, is at hand, in ad- 
vance of al) its contemporaries. A charm- 
ing article entitled “Up the Ashley and 
Cooper,” gives graphic sketchés of planta- 
tion life and scenery in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Charleston, S. C. This sketch, and 
accompanying illustrations, recall some 
Winter days spent there in 1864. ‘‘Carri- 
catures in the United States,” by James 
it of any pert of the gen-| Parton, after Nast, must be seen before din- 
¢@ | of the occasion, and if we|ner. Among other good reading is a con- 
mistake not the President subsequently so |tinuation of “Barry Cornwall and Friends ;” 
stated. This position met with almost un-| ‘Windsor Castle;” ‘The First Century of 
iversal approval outside of Pennsylvania, | the Republic ;” “Mary, Queen of England ;” 
and it was the sentiment of the country ‘Legislative Humors,” Ete. A capital 
that the expenses of the Centennial must | number, especially rich in illustrations. 


be defrayed by other means than by using 

the funds of the government, on the gener-| §@~Messrs. Wakefield and Pattangall 

al grounds that Congress has no right to| made the monthly inspection at the Insane 

vote away the people’s money except to de- | Hospital, Friday. There were present 394 

fray the actual expenses of the government, | inmates. No application for admission has 
been refused the past year, and under the 


Had it not been for the stagnation in busi- 
ness which began soon after the internation- | law for discharging imbeciles, the hospital 
al character of the exposition was deter-| has been so far relieved that no additional 


_ mined upon, we have no doubt the necessa- | accommodations will be required at present. 


by private contributions, and. we believe 
that by judicious efforts in the way of Cen- 
tennial tea-parties and other entertainments | 
during the coming winter,.in all parts of 








p@~ Our city readers will remember that 
last winter, in accordance with a suggestion 
made in this paper and seconded by our city 
cotemporaries, contributions were taken up 
in our several churches, and the funds placed 
in the hands of a central committee to be 
appropriated to the relief of the deserving 
poor. It is also well known to those con- 
versant with the facts, that the money so 
raised and expended was the means of ac- 
complishing much good. The hearts of 
many women and helpless children, who 
were shivering over the dying embers, were 
made glad by the recejpt of a load of wood 
or coal, and others who had reached the 
bottom of the flour barrel and were without 
means to replenish it, were supplied with 
food. The amount raised was not large, but 
divided into small sums it reached many 
‘destitute families, and thus fulfilled its mis- 
sion of Christian charity, 

In a later issue of our paper we suggested 
whether, before the advent of another winter» 
it would not be advisable to effect in some 
form, a permanent charitable organization, 
whose duty it should be to seek out and re- 
lieve the pressing wants of the poor of our 
city. The Howard Association is deserving 
of much credit for the good it has accom- 
plished, in the way of supplying articles of 
clothing to the needy, but its scope is lim- 
ited to this one form of bestowing charity, 
and its means are also limited. ‘The ladies 
who manage its affairs are earnest and self- 
sacrificing, and they should be amply sus- 
tained in their benevolent work. 

The churches also do much toward re- 
lieving the wants of their own poor, and 
the same is true of the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows and other similar organizations, but 
many, and in fact most of those who need 
temporury assistance are without the pale of 
all these societies. Hence the necessity of 
having an organization based upon the 
broadest principles of Christian charity, 
whose benefactions shall extend, according 
to their necessities, to all the deserving poor 
of the city. 

A cold winter is closing in upon us. Bus- 
iness of all kinds is stagnant, and there is 
no immediate prospect of improvement. A 
large number of persons will find no steady 
employment until the opening of business 
in the spring. Those who have been indus- 
trious and prudent through the summer, 
will probably be able to get along with their 
own resources until toward spring. Others 
who have idled away the summer months, 
will fall into distress much earlier. To 
what extent charity should be extended to 
this latter class, will be a question for the 
association, when organized, to determine. 
We know of persons who were subjects of 
charity last winter, who have been idle much 
of the time during the summer because they 
could not get the high wages of former 
years, wages which, in the condition of bus- 
iness, no one could afford to pay. We have 
no sympathy for these fellows, but their 
f milies must not be allowed to starve. 
There are still others, who were bridged 
over the hard times last winter by-means of 
the charity fund, who have spent much of 
their earnings since at the tippling shops. 
If there were any way to wrest their ill-got- 
ten gains from the rascally keepers of these 
tippling shops, and devote them to the re- 
lief of the families of their victims, and 
send the latter to the House of Correction, 
it would be an equitable adjustment of the 
matter, so far as this class is concerned. 

In the performance of its self-imposed du- 
ties, a charitable association will often find 
difficult questions to settle, in order tvat 
charity may be bestowed only upon the de- 
serving. Theline between those who should 
be helped by private contributions and those 
who should go to ¢he alms-house, is not al- 
ways well defined, and the question is one 
which it requires sagacity and prudence to 
determine. 

A Provident Association has recently been 
re-organized in the neighboring city of Gardi- 
ner, and we can see no reason why a similar 
one will not answer our purpose here. As 
its name implies, it is an organization which, 
foreseeiug wants, makes provision to supply 
them. It requires no prophetic eye to see 
that before the winter is half over, loud 
calls will be made upon the charity and be- 
nevolence of our citizens, and it is the part 
of prudence and wisdom to be prepared to 
meet them. 

© 

STATE AFFAIRS. The Governor and 
Council commenced a session at the State 
House Monday. The session is mainly de- 
voted to examining and counting the votes 
for State and county officers. They find that 
by a mistake in the returns of Damariscotta, 
(the votes for Mr. Carney beiag returned 
for Franklin Carney, instead of Franklin L. 
Carney,) there appears to be no choice for 
senator in Lincoln county. 

B. T. Chase will probably be given the 
certificate as Representative from Bridgton, 
the returns showing that there is no Chase 
in that town except Benj. T. Chase, who has 
the initials B. T. Mr. J.P. Bass (democrat) 
will undoubtedly be given the certificate 
from Bangor, the returns showing that the 
Aldermen threw out the vote of Ward 7, (a 
copy of the vote of which was returned) 
and that ward elects Mr. Bass. 

The returns elect all three republican sen- 
ators in York county. 

The question has been raised as to wheth- 
er thé Register of Deeds in Oxford county, 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Newell, shall receive a com- 
mission for the two years’ residue of Mr. 
N.’s term, or for the full five years; and 
this will be decided at the next session. 

Asa Thurlough has resigned the position 
of Judge of Probate of Waldo, and his suc- 
cessor will be nominated next week. 

‘The Governor has appointed Wm. L. Gup- 
till of Gouldsboro’, tor Commissioner of 
Hancock, vice Simpson resigned. The ses- 
sion will probably continue through the 
week. 


REFUSED A CHRISTIAN BURIAL. A res- 
ident of Gardiner informs the Press that 
there has been considerable interest within 
a few weeks in that city, respecting the ac- 
tion of the Catholic priest at Augusta, with 
reference to the burial of a person who held 
to that faith. The family is one highly re- 
spected in the’ city. A son went to Califor- 
nia, and while suffering from mental aber- 
ration, committed suicide. The body was 
sent home, and on its arrival the clergyman 
of their church was requested to administer 
the usual rites of the church to the dead. 
He refused to do so, and refused the burial 
of the suicide in consecrated ground. The 
family had not been very strict church peo- 
ple, yet had always attended to all the du- 
ties required. This, however, wastoo much ; 
they immediately purchased a lot in the city 
cemetery and invited the Episcopal clergy- 
man, Rey. Mr. Leffingwell, to officiate at 
the funeral, which he did. There was a very 
large concourse of people at the cemetery 
on the occasion of the burial. The follow- 
ing Sunday the family of the deceased at- 
tended the Episcopal church, having re- 
nounced the Catholic church. . 


@~Daniel T. Church & Co. of Bristol, aré 
catching great quantities of porgies in weirs 
in Barnstable Bay, Mass., and shipping 
them to Round Pond for oil. Three car- 
goes are now on their way—16 days out 
and not yet arrived. ‘This firm it will be re. 
membered, caught 900 barrels of fat No. 1 
mackerel off N. Y. recently, and sold them 
for $11,000 in Portland. Itis said the man 
who bought them made $8000 in the pur- 
chase. It took but 152 of these mackerel 
for a barrel, and they sell at $29.50. Mack- 
erel are very scarce. 


add —= 
There is acurrent rumor that the 





: States Navy Yards have received or- 
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Kennesec County Items. A veritable 
bruin visited Vassalboro’ one day last week, 
and created po little excitement among the 
people of that quiet town. Efforts to cap- 
ture him were unsuecessful.—This is the 
closing week of the fall term at Oak Grove 
Seminary. ‘The winter term commences 
Dec. 7th. There is quitea large class of 
young gentlemen at this school, pursuing 
the study of standard phonography, aud 
though with but a single term's application, 
they show a proficiency quite remarkable. 
This branch will probably be pursued with 
increased interest at this school the coming 
term.—tThe selectmen of Waterville, have 
offered $100 reward for the detection of the 
incendiary who burned the college gymna- 
sium. The Mail says that some of the stu- 
dents are confident that it is the work of out- 
siders in revenge for being turned out of the 
gymnasium; while many outsiders are cou- 
fident that the fire was set by students. —— 
The Waterville Mail says: ‘They have 
come down hard on an employe on the rail- 
road for stealing, but we see no mention of 
those who were concerned with him but 
stood above him. ‘To be sure he was ouly 
a brakeman and a Frenchman; but the same 
sauce ought to be served out alike to goose | 
and gander. Poor Perry was a faithful and 
honest soldier, and though he went through 
the war unscathed in life, or limb, or mor- 
als, he was not proof against vicious asso- 
ciates, and having fallen into bad company 
he has been led away.”——-The store of G. 
M. Pishon & Co., at Pishon’s Ferry, was 
broken open Wednesday night, week, and 
robbed of various articles—among them a 
blue overcoat. Three young fellows, from 
about 14 to 20 years old, lounged about the 
depot during the afternoon, and are sup- 
posed to be the robbers.——A dangerous 
tramp who travelled about peoples’ prem- 
ises in the vicinity, of Waterville village 
with rocks in his hand and a bad cut on his 
face, was arrested last Friday and taken to 
Augusta, where he is identified as a former 
inmate of the Insane Hospital for fifteen 
years, but for two years has been a citizen 
of the town farm of Bath. He run away 
last spring. His name is Franklin Hart. 
——t'wo attempts were made Saturday 
night to destroy the business portion of Wa- 
terville by fire. Fire was discovered on the 
rear of the American House stable, but for- 
tunately in season to prevent a disastrous 
conflagration.—Horace Elwell, who com- 
mitted suicide in Boston, the other day, 
while in a fit of insanity, superinduced by 
an attack of delirium tremens, belonged in 
Gardiner, where he has resided until within 
a few months. He has been engaged in the 
horse trading business, and was a drinking 
man.——The Journal says that Willie Cow- 
ell of Gardiner, has become disabled by hip 
disease. Some four weeks since, he was 
tripped down by a boy at school, and has 
been confined to his house ever since. 
The people of Gardiner point with pride to 
what the Journal of that city states asa 
fact, that the price of real estate has kept 
up to the full standard even during times of 
panic.——F. A. Plimpton’s drugstore at Gar- 
diner, was entered Monday night,week, and 


Fire AT THE SHoats. The elegant 
Oceanic House at Star Island, Isles of 
Shoals, John R. Poor proprietor, was total- 
ly destroyed by fire Thursday morning. 
Nothing remains of the once imposing and 
commodious structure, and the spot where 
it stood is covered with a mass of brick, 
mortar and other debris. 

From the statements of the Superintend- 
ent in charge of the island, it appears that 
the fire was first discovered a few minutes 
past three o’clock Thursday morning, at 
which time the front of the hotel was en- 
veloped in flames. The wind was blowing 
from the northeast, and the flames rose and 
swept over the roof with terrible fury. The 
heat and cinders were blown directly upon 
the Robinson, Gosport and Atlantic Houses, 
the first of which was destroyed with all its 
contents. The fire spread to the bowling 
alley and billiard room, which were de- 
stroyed, together with four fine tables. 
The men who occupied the hotel were 
aroused from their slumbers by the roar and 
crackling of the flames, and attempted to 
escape from the burning building by the 
main staircase. This was enveloped in 
flames, which cut off their retreat. They 
succeeded, however, in escaping by the 
windows, but had they slept fiv. minutes 
longer they would have perished. 

In fifteen minutes after the fire was dis- 
covered the wind veered to the northwest, 
which carried the flames directly from the 
hotel and the cottages and off shore, there- 
by saving many of the latter. ‘The doors 
were taken off and the furniture saved from 
several buildings which were burned, and 
fifteen buildings escaped injury. 

The Superintendent and his family, num- 
bering nine persons, barely escaped with 
their lives from one of the cottages de- 
stroyed, while the men lodging in the hotel 
had not time to put on their boots, and lost 
all their effects. The origin of the fire re- 
mains a mystery. The men, after the labors 
of the day, read an bour or two in the eve- 
ning, and retired at nine o'clock. There 


had been no fire in the house, but it was} 


their intention to set up astove ina few 
days. Candles were used for lighting, and 
no combustible materials were known to be 
in the house. There was an insurance on 
the Oceanic House and furniture amounting 
‘to $125,000; loss double that sum. 


——— ee 

Tne Waco Disaster. A copy of the 
manifest of the steamer City of Waco shows 
that she had on board. illegally shipped by 
her owners and consigned to the Gas Com- 
pany of Galvaston, 300 cases of petroleum. 
The remainder of the cargo consisted of 
general merchandise. The word petroleum 
in the manifest was slurred over in such a 
way that it is difficult to make out what it 
is. The Times says this was probably done 
so purposely in order thatthe Custom House 
clerk in his hurry might pass the manifest 
without taking time to decipher the word. 
Certainly had the clerk understood it he 
would have been derelict in his duty to 
grant the vessel a clearance unless the pet- 
roleum should be first removed. 

In some way fire reached the combustible 
eargo, and blazed up in fierce wrath, so 





$60 in currency taken. It would seem that 
the thief was well acquainted with the prem- | 
ises, and his arrest is probable. The de- | 
positors in the Winthrop savings bank are | 
warned not to sell their bank books for 40 
or 50 per cent. Since the recovery of the 
stolen bonds the depositors will be able to 
save quite a respectable sum.——The upper | 
classes of Gardiner High School have form- 
eda debating society, and manifest much 
interest therein.—Harry Hodgdon, well 
known to those who have fished for white 
perch on East Winthrop pond, died quite 
suddenly on Monday, the 8th iust., at East | 
Winthrop, ot hemorrhage of the lungs. 
+o __- 

A Scrap cr History. ‘Mr. A. N. Bur- 
gess of Riverside, who has lived in Vassal- 
boro’ forty years, is now seventy-eight years 
of age, and thirty years he has spent upon 
the sea. During the war of 1812 Messrs. 
Minthin and Chathplin of New York, had 
two ships in Canton, China, one of which 
had a valuable cargo of silks and teas, which 
were to come home. ‘The latter was a heavy 
ship and dull sailer, and the owners desir- 
ous of saving her rich cargo, fitted out 
three small vessels in New York and New 
Bedford, and sent them to Canton and the car- 
go was to be transferred to them, the owners 
hoping by this means to save one or more 
portions of it. These vessels were named 
the Sentry, Russell and Sphynx, in the lat- 
ter of which was Mr. Burgess as a sailor, 17 
years old. When the vessel arrived out, 
they found the Canton river blockaded by 
the English war frigate Dorus, but they 
succeeded in running in by her, arriving at 
Whompoa, May 9th, 1814. The frigate came 
to the mouth of the river and fitted out 
three barges with 80 to 90 men and followed 
the brig up the river. About 11 o'clock at 
night the barges boarded the brig, cut her 
cables, got possession of the deck, and 
made sail on the vessel and run her down 
the river about a mile, and run her agrourtd 
into a rice field. ‘They then gave the crew 
of the Sphynix three cheers and left the ves- 
sel to her fate. When the vessel was boarded 
in the darkness and confusion, three of the 
crew belonging to the frigate were killed by 
mistake by theirown men. The brig was 
then hauled off by the crew into the river, 
and proceeded up to Whompoa where they 
loaded. The river still continuing block- 
aded, the brig was compelled to lie there 
until the following December, when taking 
advantage of the northern monsoons she 
run past the English fleet in the night, and 
arrived home the following March. 





3@~The first annual requiem mass for the 
late Bishop Bacon, was celebrated in the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception in 
Portlond Wednesday week. The services 
commenced with a Pontificial Mass of Re- 
quiem, Right Rev. Bishop Healy, celebrant, 
assisted by Fathers Barry, Duddy, Wallace, 
and O'Callaghan. A handsome catafalque 
was placed in the broad aisle, in front of 
the chancel. At the head were the mitre 
and crozier of the late Bishop and at the 
other end a beautiful floral cross. A tab- 
let which had been erected to the memory 
of the late Bishop was also dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. A large number 
of priests were in attendance and the cathe- 
dral was crowded with interested listeners. 
At the conclusion of the mass, Rev. Wm. 
Keagan, of Brooklyn, N.-Y., delivered an 
eloquent eulogy, occupying half an hour. 
The text was LEcclesiastes—Chapter 44, 
Verses 1-7, inclusive. 


A STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCE. AA little 
son, aged seven years, of Mr. Edward Gal- 
lagher, of Portland while playing with some 
boys was accidentally struck on the head 
with a stone. The boy went home but was 
soon seized with nausea, convulsions, etc., 
and afterwards went into an insensible 
state partaking neither of food nor drink. 
'The physicians gave him up. The boy re- 
mained in this state for two weeks, without 
partaking of a particle of nourishment until 
the other day when he came too, as bright 
as a button, and asked for some beer, an 
article of drink that he had never partaken 
of, and a strange thing for a boy of his ten- 
der years to desire. Since then he has been 
growing stronger and will probably re- 


cover. 
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LITTELL’s Livinc AGE. A new serial 
by Mrs, Oliphant is begun in the number of 
The Living Age, for the week ending Nov. 


13th. The same number also contains an 


of “The Dilemma,” a 
powerful story of East Indian life; a School~| 
eet ee aa, Naturalness of 
opens and ider deel ella at 





sudden and fatal that not a soul escaped to 
tell the tale. This wanton risk of life and 
property was assumed by the owners of the 
vessel, through their agents, and upon them 
an exemplary punishment ought certainly 
to fall, for the sake of other unsuspecting 
passengers in other ships. 

Steamers have been looking for the boats 
of the Waco since the disaster, but no tid- 
ings have been gained and what was at 
first feared seems now a certainty, viz. that 
passengers and crew are lost. 


—— © 

MAINE SHIPPING Notes. The schooner 
Lacon, of Calais, in coming over the bar at 
Newburyport Thursday night, went ashore 
on the north breakers and became a com- 
plete wreck. ‘The crew were saved. Ves- 
sel and cargo an entire loss. Both insured. 

Launched Thursday by Goss, Sawyer & 
Packard, of Bath, a fine bark of 1085 tons, 
named J. D. Peters, built under special 
survey of the shipmaster’s association and 
bureau veritas, owned by C. L. Taylor & 
Co., J. D. Peters and others of San Fran- 
cisco, the builders, and Captain Earnest 
Lane, who will command her. 

The gale from the northwest Wednesday 
night week was severe. Schooner Treaty 
of Bluehill drove ashore on the rocks inside 
of Owl’s Head, and lies ina bad position, 
the surf sweeping clear over her. 

The abandoned barque laden with Oregon 
pine, reported drifted ashore Oct. 15th near 
Manzanillo, west coast of Mexico, was not 
the barque Midas of Gardiner, Me., as sur- 
mised, she having arrived safely with her 
cargo at Guaymas, June 8th, and after dis- 
charging proceeded to Altata, whence she 
sailed August 19th for Queenstown, loaded 
with silver ore and dyewood. 

Launched Thursday by William Rogers 
of Bath, a fine ship of about 1400 tons, not 
yet named, owned by the builders, built un- 
der special survey of the Shipmaster’s As- 
sociation and Bureau Veritas. 7 

——_— oe 

SERIOUS ACCIDENT AT GORHAM. Thurs 
day evening as Mr. Kelsey, of the firm of 
Ryan & Kelsey of Portland, wife and child, 
and Capt. Hull and wife of Brunswick, were 
driving from the tesidence of Prof. Wilson 
of Gorham, to take the night train to Port- 
land, a part of the harness broke which 
caused the horse to run away, upsetting the 
carriage and throwing them all out. Mr. 
Kelsey struck on his head and shoulders, 
and received very severe internal injuries, 
and acuton the head. Mrs. Kelsey was 
quite severely injured, and the little boy had 
his collar bone broken. Capt. Hull and wife 
escaped with but slight bruises. The whole 
party was taken to Prof. Wilson’s and a 
physician called. In the run-away the fence 
of a citizen was injured. Next morning-he 
appeared at Prof. Wilson’s before break- 
fast to file his claim for damages. 

_——b - oe 

PORTLAND & OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, 
Work on the western end of the Vermont 
division of this road has now been resumed. 
It is expected that a force of four hundred 
men will soon be at work between Shelden 
and Johnson. The road is all graded from 
Maquam Bay to Shelden, and 4 1-2 miles of 
iron are down between Swanton and High- 
gate. The company have been able to ne- 
gotiate some of their first mortgage bonds 
lately, and have kept the price up to the 
point fixed when they were first offered. 
Responsible parties in England are now in- 
vestigating the merits and prospects of the 
enterprise with a view to taking the remain- 
der of the issue. It is expected that trains 
will run from Portland to Lake Champlain 
by the first of next July. 


b@™ Vice-President Wilson was taken sud- 
denly iil at Washington last week, and it 
was currently reported that he had died, 
but at last advices he was rapidly improv- 
ing. Dr. Baxter his physician, says his ill- 
ness is attributable directly to the high 
temperature of the bath which he took 
while still suffering from indigestion caused 
by heavy dinners in New York and Phila- 
delphia, closely following the overwork of 
his mental faculties. If the local weakness 
of a portion of his spine had not diverted 
the rush of blood to his back, it would have 
gone to his brain and caused death by apo- 
plexy. It behoves the vice-President to 
abstain from “heavy dinners” in the fu- 
ture. 


— - 


dwelling house and two barns of E. L Whit- 





day, both prose and poetry. Brie 


AN APPEAL. Mrs. Bion Bradbury of 
Portland, vice-President of the Woman's 
Centennial Executive Committee of the 
State of Maine, has issued an appeal to the 
women of the State—which we print below, 
and which speaks for itself: 

An appeal is hereby made to the women 
of the State for heip to decorate and fill 
Maine’s allotted space in the Woman's Pa- 
vilion at the Centennial, a vas® ant’ beauti- 
ful structure, to be devoted and dedicated to 
Wowman’s Work, the last, best gift to the 
Great Exposition. 

It is to be hoped that systematic organt- 
zation has beeu already affected in every 
town in the State, in response to frequent 
and earnest solicitation, that we may accom- 
plish the collecting. forwarding end dis- 
playing of our contributions, which must 
comprise everything rich, useful or curious 
that has come down to us from the historic 
homes of **Our Grandmothers’ Days,” the 
home products of our own every-day life, 
andthe rarest accomplishments and con- 
ceptions of our varied urtistie skill. It will 
be a wonderful spectacle, and a wonderful 
season, and the daughters of Maine should 
aid and honor it with the best results of 
their gifts and genius, to the end that the 
centennial year shall show aggregated — 
and joys of a national househuld. ‘The Bos- 
ton Post thus happily expresses our views 
upon the subject: 

‘The breaking of the ground for the ** Wo- 
man’s Pavilion” at Philadelphia has made 
the Centennial, as it relates to woman, a 
topic of conversation, aud stimulates the in- 
quiry as to whatis being done among wo- 
men to make the representation a respectable 
one. It is considered high time that women 
bestirred themselves in the matter, and, set- 
ting aside the fact that republics have been 
and are ungrateful, set themselves instantly 
to work everywhere to collect whatever 
ean be discovered representative of the 
special labor of women for the past century, 
make a list and apply to have it admitted 
and classified. Lace-work, embrvidery, 
books, pictures, sculpture, engraving, or- 
pamental articles, arrangement and preser- 
vation of leaves, painting, object-work of all 
kinds, exhibition of processes, or compari- 
son of the differences between processes a 
hundred vears ago and to day, bridal cut- 
fits in 1776 and 1876, would all find a place. 
A piece of work executed by the Empress 
Josephine has been put in the hands of one 
lady. who has also a footstool worked by 
the fair hands of the Empress Eugenie. 
People who have patent corsets, extraordi- 
uary frills, and amazing furbelows are al- 
ready active, and are anxious to place them 
on exhibition; and there is a tendency on 
the part of the dress reformers generally, 
to flaunt their favorite devices in the face of 
the universe. ‘The Philadelphia papers do 
not extend the most cordial welcome to 
these reformers, and there is a hope that 
the chemiloon will be declared contraband ; 
that the baggy trousers will be accounted 
felonious, and that the Woman's Depart- 
ment will be devoted to the women’s work 
as it appears in the myriad excellent arti- 
eles of use and beauty which are the fruits 
of honest toil and not of reforming foolery.” 

There is no time to be lost, and we ask 
the public press, by kindly publishing this 
appeal. to bring it to the notice of every 
woman in the State interested in the Great 
National Exhibition. 

—w « eo 

THe Paciric Disaster. A_ dispatch 
from Port Townsend dated Friday says the 
Revenue Steamer Wolcott has arrived from 
her cruise after the survivors of the Pacific. 
After finding O°Halan, the Quartermaster, 
the cutter steamed for Neah Bay. When 
near Waddon Island, she picked up the 
body of the under-steward of the Pacific. 
On reaching Neah Bay, Lieut. Harwood, 
in command of the cutter, sent the Indians 
} in canoes, who searched the coast for twenty 
miles southwest of Cape Flattery returning 
after two days of unsuccessful search. 
There was a heavy gale ‘Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. The Welcott sailed for Barclay 
Sound, Vancouver's Island, 35 miles from 
Cape Flattery, and communicated with the 





b@~On Friday forenoon of last week the keepers 


Indians along Vancouver's shore, but noth- 
ing of importance was obtained. Steam- 
ing up Barclay Sound the first Indian vil- 
| lage was hailed aud a canoe came off con- 
| taining a white man who came aboard and 
| introduced himself as Ist mate of the chip 
| Orpheus. He stated that she had been run 
into the Thursday night previous, by a 
steamer and was wrecked on the following 
Saturday morning on an Island near by 
Copper Island.. The capisin and crew had 
got ashore safely and were encamped fur- 
ther up. Proceeding in the direction indi- 
eated another canoe approached in which 
was Capt. Sawycr of the Orpheus, who 
gave an account of the wreck. The steam- 
er here referred to was doubtless the Paci- 
fic which gives a clue to the disaster which 
resulted in her loss with all on board 
amounting to two hundred, save two who 
have since been picked up. 
——“—_D -.- aa 

B@™ William Russell, son of Theodore 
Russell, formerly of Bethel in this State, 
who fatally stabbed his mother at Byfield, 
last spring, and attempted to murder other 
members of his family, has been declared 
insane and sent to the Lunatic Asylum at 
Worcester, Mass. 

The circumstances of the cruel butchery 
committed by Russell, briefly stated, are as 
follows: At a very early hour on the morn- 
ing of May T3th, Russell came to his home 
in Byfield, having walked from Newbury- 
port, and without provocation drew a knife 
and assaulted his brother Clinton, twenty 
years old. Immediately his mother sprang 
from her bed to intercede for her son, when 
she was in turn attacked and stabbed once 
in the left side of the neck. A fatal wound 
was inflicted which caused instant death. 

Russell's arrest followed, and he was in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury for murder in the 
second degree. Doubts being expressed as 
to his sanity, it was decided to examine his 
mental condition before holding a trial, 
which was accordingly done with a result 
as stated above. Russell is 35 years old. 

Ree ree) eS 

BGA curious fact is noted in an English 
paper concerning the visit of Prince of 
Wales to India, which accounts in part for 
the interest in his trip, and the ardent de- 
sires for his safe return. Quite a large 
amount of property in England is held un- 
der lease for lives, that is to say a man leas- 
es a piece of property during his own life or 
during the life of some person specitied in 
the contract. The Prince of Wales being 
so prominent a person that the fact of his 
decease would bea matter easy to estab- 
lish, his life has been taken in a large num- 
ber of cases to fix the term of a lease. The 
lessees who inserted the name of the Prince 
in their leases have in many instanees in- 
sured his life for a considerable sum in or- 
der to protect themselves against the con- 
tingency of his sudden death and a conse- 
quent lapse of their leases. When the 
Prince of Wales decided upon the visit to 
India, the insurance companies promptly 
notified their patrons who held policies up- 
on his life that they would have to pay ex- 
tra rates on account of the extra risk in- 
volved in the journey. I» this way the cu- 
rious conditions of these leases were made 
public; and the lessees undoubtedly regret 
that they had not selected fur their purpose 
some person less conspicuous and conse- 
quently less exposed to sudden mishaps, 
if ‘‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown” uneasy also are the fortunes which 
are staked upon the head. 

A Et 

p@™ An old claim is coming up against 
England. Atthe conclusion of the Napo- 
lionic wars, Louis XVIII. paid 130 million 
francs to England in settlement of claims 
for property owned by English subjects and 
ee during the struggle. It was 
agreed that the surplus, after payment of all 
such claims, should be repaid to France. 
‘There is a surplus, which the English set at 
14 millions of franes, and the French at 
twice as much. The 14,000 000 francs, with 
interest from 1815, would amount to more 
than 50,000,000 while the French figures 
would make the sum due nearly 250,000,000. 
Some years ago Lord Lyndhurst urged, in 
Parliament, the return of the money, and 
the only o m. was the weak plea that 

not asked for it, Itis now pro- 
posed to go through this formality and see 
whether England will settle the bill. 


-_ 


A SHort Account. A number of hotel 


| 


a ey ee nen before to room 
our " 
sir!” “Certainly not; ay the bill.” — 


make 
“For how long, sir?” “Well,” says the 
“you may charge me for about 
the ‘smaller 
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Items of Maine News. 
—_——D oe 

Houlton has street lamps—a private en- 
terprise. 
Joel Dyer of Appleton, aged 75, is living 
with his sixth wite. Still he is happy. 
The News reports the ravages of typhoid 
fever in Sweden. 
In one school in Calais 66 of 104 scholars 
have bad the weasles the present term. 
A Norman echool scholar walked 35 miles 
in a day and danced a part of the night fol- 
lowing. 
C. A. Strange, of Bangor, bas been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer in the navy. 

W. E. C. Rich, a Bates graduate, has 
been elected usher of the Lawrence school 
at South Boston. 


Items of General News. d 


Real estate is said to be as much depreci- 
ated in Marseilles as in American cities. 

Paul and Pevey. wool dealers in New 
York, have suspended. 

The small pox has abated slightly in 
Brooklyn. - 

Mr. Bowen claims $10,000 from the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Men who fish for compliments don’t care 
how dirty the water is. 

Several more bodies from the wrecked 
Pacific have been recovered. 

Mark Killoon, a farm laborer. committed 
suicide at Revere Sunday. 

Bismarck believes that military men make 
the best foreign ambassadors. 





Nov. 9th, Rev. G. W. Jones was installed 
pastor over the Congregational church at 
Winterport. 

The people of East Wilton have just put 
a 12,000 Ibs. bell in their church, at a cost of 
four hundred dollars. 


The Congregationalist church at Machias 


L. Bowler to remain a year longer. 
The American says that the house of Levi 


day night. 
The Observer says the Piscataquis Sav- 


their third semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent. 


The Advertiser says that at the two tem- 
perance mass meetings held in Calais, the 
past week, over 150 persons signed the 
pledge. 

The Bridgton News says that there isa 
gravestone in a shop in that town with the 
inscription, **Where is Bill?” 

Three Denmark men got into a fight over 
so sweet athing as honey. One man had 
his hand broken and one had his head cut 
open. 

The state meetings of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry will be held at Bangor, Dec. 14. 
Members will be furnished with half fare 
tickets. 

The new bonds of the city of Calais for 
$100,000 at 6 per cent. will be ready Decem- 
ber lst. A part of them are already spoken 
for. 

The Sentinel says the Russian sardine fac- 
tory at Eastport is putting up tive thousand 
kegs of sardives a week. 

The G. A. R. camp fire at Dexter, Friday 
evening was 4 great success. Among the 
guests were Hou. J. H. Rice, Capt. Boutelle, 
Jasper Hutchings aud Capt. E. E. Small of 
Bangor. 

Ww. Lane, Esq., who was admitted at the 
law term of the 5. J. Court at Dover, has 
commenced the practice of law with C. A. 
Packard in Monson. 

The Whig says that the Franklin House 
will probably be managed hereafter by Mc- 
Laughlin, the proprietor. The furniture 
was appraised Wednesday. 

Bridgton ladies are preparing to give a 
dramatic entertainment, the proceeds of 


some bunner for Mt. Pleasant encampment 
1. O. of O. F. 

The American says that District Deputy 
M. J. Dow, is now in Hancock county 
looking after the interests of the Good Tem- 
plar organization. 

The Chronicle says a barn on the farm of 
James Butterticld of Dixtield, was burned 
by an incendiary on the night of Nov. Guh. 
Loss about 3460. 

Wood, Bishop & Co. of Bangor, have 
manufuctured and sold this season, over 
13,000 of their Clarion cooking ranges, in 
addition to their other classes of stuves, 


wife of Hon. J. W. Fairbanks of Farming- 
ton, On Monday iast. She was a daugiter 
of Hon. Hiram Belcher. 

Goodwin's dam at Emery’s Mills was car- 
ried away by the rising of the river ‘lhurs- 
day morning. 
no further damage is anticipated. 

The Lewiston Journal says that shippers 
in that city complain that goods received 
over the railroads do not hold out, car loads 
of corn falling short thirty bushels. 

A revival of religion is in progress in 
Rey. Mr. Whiteher’s parish at South Gor- 
ham. ‘lwelve or fifteen are tonverted and 
many others are inquirers. . 

The Lewiston Journal says that Calvin 
Bumpus of Livermore, aged 82, walks two 
miles-from home and back, cuta cord of 
wood and does the chores of the house. 


enced a great loss in the death of Rev. Dr. 
Hackett, formerly of the Newton ‘Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

‘The bouse of Horace Perkins, on an out- 
of-town road was burglariously entered about 
midnight Saturday. Mr. Perkins clothing 
was taken from his room and the pockets ri- 
fled of about $60. ‘the burglars escaped. 

The Bridgton News says that since the or- 
ganization of the Maine Odd Feliows’ Re- 
lief Association, there have been but seven 
deaths, though it now has nearly fifteen 
hundred members. 

The Androscoggin Herald comes out as 
an eight page paper andthe organ of the 
temperance reform in Maine. It is non-po- 
litical and nou-sectarian. The paper is un- 
usually full and worthy the support of tem- 
perance people. 

The Times says that Augastus Austin, in 
| Oakfield with the Sinclair machine so called, 
| in four days last week, threshed and cleaned 
up in good order, 1144 bushels of oat, 
working only by daylight. 

Conductor Lunt of the E. & N. A. Rail- 
way has been appointed to assist Mr. Mayo 
in the local freight office, and Mr. Chase, 
who has been running on the Piseataquis 
road, will take Mr. Lunt’s train. 

Patrick Doran was pulling a boat across 
the river at Bangor, when he suddenly re- 
laxed his hold of the oars and fell dead in 
the boat. Cause, heart disease. He was 35 
years old and leaves a wife and six children. 

The Beltast Journal says that Columbus 
P. Carier, the well kuown shipbuilder, is 
seriously ill with Bright's disease of the kid- 
neys. Capt. Henry E. Brown is also sufler- 
ing from the same disorder. 

Owing to the continued illness of Judge 


den, Judge of Probate for Knox county, is 
holding the present term of Probate court 
iu Belfast, commencing on ‘Tuesday last. 


perforating stamps; H. L. Leonard, Ban- 
gor, fishing rods; A. Robi:.son, Webster, 


couplings. 

The Belfast city government will order 
elections for the last Monday in November 
to choose a representative to the Legislature 
and an Alderman for Ward 2, to fill vacan- 


Pitcher. 
The Lewiston Journal says that a boy 


last week from the effects of being thrown 
violently upon the sidewalk by a larger boy. 
The injury was received ten years since. 

An incendiary tire was discovered in Ban- 
gor. at lL o ciock Moaday night, wader one 
of the cily statdes, in the rear of the county 
workshop. Jt wes buruing briskly, bat by 
its timely ci-covery was put out before do- 
ing any damage. 

The Observer says that a Grange of Pat- 
rovs of Husbandry, of 37 members was or- 
ganized at Atkinson, on Monday, 8th inst., 
by Deputy Master E, B. Averill, and its of- 
fivers isstaled, Orlanuo W. Trask, was 
chosen Master, and Charles Walker Secre- 
tary. 

The Lewiston Journal says that an Auburn 
correspoudeut says that with a small crew 
he built six houses in tour weeks in Auburn; 
that he shouldn't have built them so quick- 
ly. but he was afraid a breeze might spring 
up and that they might fall down on his 
head before he could get out of the work. 


Mr. ‘Timothy Barker, an aged and respect- 
able citizen of Bethel, died suddenly Thurs- 
day morning. He went to the stable to milk 
the cow, and after milking, set his pail aside, 
fell upon the floor and expired. He was 
found in a few moments by his son’s wife. 
His age was 8] years, 


Eastern specials contain the following :— 
During the ae of Wednesday night week, 
a large tree blew over upon a camp of tim- 
ber prospectors near Island Falls, Aroos- 
took county, instantly killing a young man, 
named Tozier, of Limerick, and severely in- 
juring several others. 


The Democrat says engineer Hilton of the 
E. &. N. A. road, has just completed a sur- 
vey of the Bangor & Piscataquis railroad 
from Abbott to Moosehead Lake. The dis- 
tance is 2 1-2 miles, The route is through 
Monson, Blanchard and Shirly, into Green- 
ville, the station being at West Cove. 


disease, and it is thought that the youngest 
surviving son cannot recover, 

The Lewiston Journal says that the re- 
ceipts at the Grand ‘Truk Railroad in that 
city for incoming freight for the month of 
, 1875, were $3000 more than for 
corresponding month last year, exclusive of 





has voted to extend an invitation to Rey. 5. | 
Joy at Ellsworth, was partially burned, Fri- | 


ings Bank, located at Dover, has declared | 


which are to be used in purchasing a hand-| 


The Chronicle announces the death of the | 


The water is still high but | 


‘The Mirror says that the cause of sacred | 
learning und evangelical faith has experi-| 


Thurlough, the Hon. E. M. Woods of Cam-| 


Patents have been issued to Maine invent- | 
ors as follows: Wm. G. Brown, Monmouth, | 


butter packages; F. L. Small, Houlton, car | 


cies occasioned by the death of William | 


named Frank Carville, of that city, died | 


| The government awarded halfa million 
| of gold Monday at from 114.48 to 114.51. 

Lord Houghten called on the President 
Saturday. 

The business of raising hops is growing 
in Washington Territory. 

When a lawyer makes love, the first thiug 
he does is to get out an attachment. 

Shipbuilding on the Clyde bas revived, 
after a period of stagnation. 

It will be the fashion this winter to use 
| candles at parties instead of gas. 

Slight shocks of earthquake were felt at 
Cairo Saturday morning. 
| The jury in the Ward will case, at De- 

troit, were unable to agree and were dis- 
| charged. 

The yeung bloods of New York have 
| adopted fox-huntirg as a staple amusemenr, 
| The four mile race at San Francisco for 
| $30,000 has been postponed on account ot 
| rainy weather. 

Second engineer Caldwell, of the steamer 
| Britania, from New York, is under arrest 
|}in Liverpool for the murder of one of his 
| crew. 

| Rev. John Mattocks, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, died at St. Paul., Minn., Satur- 
day, of apoplexy. 

| Fifteen persons were seriously and twen- 
|ty more badly poisoned by eating cheese 
| purchased in Rahway, N. J., Saturday. 

| Snow fell at Whitehall and Watertown, 
N. Y., Sunday. At Plattsburg it reached 
the depth of 12 inches. 

Dr. A. 8. MeDell, superintendent of the 
Missouri State hospital for the insane and a 
member of the 43d Congress, died Monday. 

Three seamen named Johnson, Parker- 
son and Meguire, have been drowned re- 
| cently on the Grand Banks. 
| Ex-Judge Metcalf, formerly on the Su- 
jpreme Bench of Massachusetts, died in 

Boston Saturday. 


James H. Cole was killed ina Cincinnati 
| bar room by a negro named Duncan during 
| a quarrel. 
| Seven business houses and 15 dwellings 
in Lawrence, Ks., were burned Friday. 
| Loss $48,000. 
| “he Evening Post states that in New 
York nine candidates for Aldermen are en- 
| xaged in the retail liquor traffic. 

‘The Hocking Val.ey coal miners have re- 
|turned to work, the proprietors havnig 

yielded. - 
| Returns from 95 counties in Missouri show 
| # majority of nearly 71,000 in favor of the 
| new constitution. 

| ‘The pork packing business of Cincinnati 
| has increased to such xn extent that four 
| new establishments have juet begun opera- 
| tions. ° 
| 


| Mr. B. Aisee keeps a drinking saloon and 


Katz & Dorgz harmoniously conduct a gro- 
}cery in New York. 

The British barque Senator has been 
burned at sea and the captain’s wife per- 
ished irom hunger. 

It is said the London Times is to be sued 
for libel for its strictures on the Coopera- 
tive Credit Bank of that city 

The U. 8S. sloop-of-war Antietam was 
launched at Philadelphia, Saturday. Sie 
was commenced 11 years ago. 

A dwelling house on 39th street, Phila- 
delphia, fell Friday morning injuring sever- 
al persons., but none fatally. 

The Union Club building on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, was damayed to the sum of 
$25,000 by tire, Monday morning. Insured. 

Daniel Emery, watchman in the paper 
inill at Bristol, N. H., was caught Monday 
in a large revolving gear and fatally man- 
yled. 

A reduction of elevator charges has been 
rmuade at Baltimore by the Baltimore sud 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

An ear of corn with thirty rows on the 
cob is an agricultural curiosity raised in 
Jersey county, Illinvis. 

McPhillamy & Co.'s flouring wills at 
Sharpsburg. Pa., were burned Thursday. 
Loss $14,000; partially insured. 

An editor named Henn is running fora 
county oftice in Nevada. He has got tired 
of scratching for a living. 

The Amoskeag Cowpany at Manchester, 
has notified their employes that a reduc- 
tion of from 5 to 15 per cent. will take place 
December Ist. 

Ex-Gauger Mocller was convicted at St. 
Louis ‘Thursday of making false certificates 
of dumping in connection with the whiskey 
frauds. 

Col. John A. Joyce, the convicted reve- 
nue official, was sentenced at St. Louis, 
Saturday, to three yvears and six mvntls 
imprisoument, and to pay a fine of $3000. 

A country paper says with apparent truth- 
|fulness: “The best paper now issued is 

the greenbacks signed by ‘Treasurer New. 
it is not on our exchange list, however.” 

The name of the Rev. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon of New Haven, stands at the head of 
the columns of the Geneva (Switzerland) 
Chronicle as editor-in-chief. 

Cox, cashier of the Western Union Tele- 
graph confesses to a defalcation of $13,000. 
Wall street speculation is the cause of the 
trouble. His reputation heretofore was un- 
spotted. 

Horace Elwell, afflicted with delirium tre- 
mens, committed suicide Friday, at 44 
Parkman street, Boston, by cutting his 
throat with a razor. 

A man at Maquoketa, Ia., has grown a 
young waple three feet high from seed 
planted in July. One planted a year ago is 
now an inch in thickness. 

Two mules in the Pennsylvania coal 
mines, hundreds of feet below the surface, 
are said to have the epizootic, although none 
of them have been above ground for 
months. . 


A Spanish negro belonging to the barque 
‘Toronto, has been picked up at sex in an 
open boat. All that can be learned from 
him is that the rest of the crew was lost. 

At St. Mary, Mo., Wednesday while a 
young colored girl was being warricd to a 
}man named Broods she was shot through 
the head by a discarded lover. The mur- 
derer escaped. 

A Cincinnati merchant has a pair of shoes 
made in 1776, during the times that tried 
| men’s soles, and he proposes to exhibit them 
| to the centennial. 
|. The millers of the Northwest are to meet 
, in consultation at Chicago this week to try 
|to induce the railroads between Chicago 
| and New York to put the rates on flour on 
the same basis as those on wheat. 


In the U. S. Court at Providence, Fri- 
day, George E. Butterworth plead guilty to 
uttering counterfeit currency, and was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment.  In- 
dictment against Maria J. Butterworth was 
nol prossed. 

‘The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
refused a review in the case of Westervelt, 
convicted of aiding in the abduction .ot 
Charlie Ross, and he will probably go to 
prison for 7 years. 

A Washington special to the N. Y. Sun 
says the Supreme Court have not consulted 
together on the Uhion Pacitic case, and the 
decision will not be reached before the hol- 
idays at least. 

Michael Tainter, for the past 32 years in 
the employ of the John Russeli Cutlery 
Co., in Greenfield, Mass., was killed Satur- 
day atternoon by being ones in a belt and 
thrown over the shatting. He was tright- 
fully mangied. 

The American public health association 
at Baltimore passed several resolutions, 
heard several papers read and adjourned 
sine die. ‘The association will probably 
meet in Boston néxt year. 

The Arkansas House has passed the Sen- 
ate bill authorizing the state of finance 
to hypothecate the bonds of the state in or- 
der to borrow money to pay the curreutl @x- 
penses of the state government. 


The wife of James Vosburg whipped to 
death, a few days ago, a five years old 
daugi:ter of her husband by a former mar- 
riage, in Canada, across the line from Al- 
burgh. She is under arrest, 

A New York rabbi states that he has re- 

-eight Christian male 
the Israelitish 
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The Paradise of Tears. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ver of Tears with branches low, 
the willows ; 
Ava bes eaves, weeing ellons ro 


Of women in the sadness of despair. 


Gp volte the sree ns ~=1 
The rocks moan w passes by; 

H asop and wormword berder all the strand, 
‘Aud pot a flower adorns the dreary land. 


Then comes a child whose face is like the sun, 
And dips the y waters as they 
And waters region. and behold, 
The ground is bright with blossoms manifold. 
fall the tears of love the rose appears, 
pops the ground is white with friendship’s 
tears 
F t-uwe-nots and violets, heavenly blue, 
aprieg, glittering with the cheerful drops like dew. 


The souls of mourners, all whose tears are dried, 
Like swans, come floa down the tide, 
Walk up the golden 8, by W it hows, 
And in that Paradise of Tears repose. 


There ev heart rejoins its kindred heart; 
ry wey part. 
Beholds its dwellers ha evermore. 
aa wet Girnen of Nicholas Muller. 


Our Story Teller. 


— 


TWO DROWNED MEN. 


“Father,” said Ned Moffatt, ‘Charlie and 
I have been having a day of fishing in the 
Thames, and the young fellow Banks, who 
took us out,in the punt, was such a charac- 
ter! I’m sure you would have liked him. 
He told us all scrts of stories about the 
place, and the people, and the fish, and al! 
about himself when a boy, and how he had 
been a teetotaler all his life, and that the 
spot near the weir where we fished for bar- 
bel was called Marcus’ Deep. Why, father. 
are youill?” 

‘*] shall be well directly, Ned. Let Mal- 
comb take away the dessert, and throw 
open the windows. ‘There, there; I am bet- 
ter now.” 

Mr. Moffatt was a retired West India mer- 
chant, a widower with two sons, for whom 
he seemed to live, and they returned his 
love with all the fullness of filial affection. 
They were home for the holidays from Har- 
row, and their father was incessantly de- 
vising schemes for their pleasure, during 
the few days left of their vacation. 

*‘And was Charlie as pleased with his 
_ and the fisherman as you were, Ned? 

hat did you catch?” 

“Oh, we got such lots of all sorts of fish 
—gudgeons on the shallews, perch and 
roach in the quiet water; but the big fel- 











| willingly at this juncture. 


be plunged into the pool, 
once got — the dead- 
water under the swurl, n ing but the 
it presence of mind, and a full knowl- 
e peculiar nature of the currents, 
could possibly save him. Still he came on 
to me Sook oe —_ oureet. — 
cing himself u narrow slippery 
beam which formed the crown ot the weir, 
like a boy wal . uponarail. When he 
within arm’s length of me, I warned 
im to keep his distance, and earnestly be- 
sought him to recollect that he was jeop- 
ardizing two lives by his desperately rash 

and unaccountable conduct. 

“Give methe rod!” heshouted.with an aw- 
ful imprecation. ‘The fish ismine. [ will 
have it; Is it first. Give me the rod, 
I say!” e now literally foamed at the 
mouth with excitement. He clutched me 
with one hand by the shuulder, and [ felt 
the grip of the maniac (so tenacious was 
his ges Bee up the muscle “with my 
clothes. ith the other hand he madea 
snatch at the rod, which was on my left, 
which he had to get partly in front 8f me to 
reach. [ would have resigned the tackle 
It was too late. 
In his exertions to seize the rod, he had 
thrown himself out of balance, and feeling 
himself going over, he seized me by the 
waistcoat with the hand at liberty, and the 
next moment we were both rolling over and 
over and down the apron. A heavy splash, 
and all was blank. Being however, a skill- 
ful swimmer and life at that moment my 
first consideration, I kept my head down- 
wards, as my only chance to rid myself of 
the embarrassing hold of my companion, 
which at once relaxed and I became free to 
act. Knowing that if [ attempted to rise to 
the surface in the spot I was I should only 
be carried under again, and that if this was 
repeated two or three times I should be- 
come exhausted, I struck for the bottom, 
and there found it dark and comparatively 
still. Herea thought flashed across my 
mind, by no means re-assurring, for I had 
often reflected that if I ever reached the 


| spot, the probability was that I should be 


sucked under, and never come up again. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to rise. I 
crawled and swam a dozen yards or so on 
the shingle, until I saw the sheen of day 
above, which [ knew from its transparency 
to be the still water ofthe eddy between the 
lashers. Now or never! and up I went, 
rising, as I expected, in the eddy, which 
whirled me several times round, and then 
carried me into the run of the water. At 
this moment my alarm was great at finding 
I was tightly fastened to something. | 
summoned courage, and ascertained that I 
had got entangled in my line, but, thanks to 





lows, those barbel, they did pull so—we got 
them in Marcus’ Deep,” 

Again Ned noticed a shadow, a twitch, a 
spasm, or a compound of all, pass over his 
father’s face, which this time, it was appar- 
ent, he attempted to conceal by turning 
his back and covering his face with both 
hands. 

“Father!” cried both boys, for Charlie 


had noticed the sudden change in his par-| 


ent, likewise, ‘‘what can we do for you? 
Will you see Dr. Seton?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Moffatt; ‘‘it is 
merely a passing pang from an awakened 
memory, the recollection of which is too 
horrible to recall without anguish. Draw 
your chairs closer, and I will tell you what 

as disturbed me so. You will be the first 
to whom I have Whispered it, for I did not 
make your dear mother the repository of 
my secret.” 

Ned and Charlie, struck dumb by the se- 
rious voice and visage of their father, me- 
chanically did as they were bid. 

‘Well, boys,” began Mr. Moffatt; ‘‘I was 
about thirty years of age when I fled this 
country for the West Indies, making over 
| affairs to the agency of a friend, to 
whom I stated neither reason nor excuse 
for my sudden departure, or rather my 
flight. My affairs at the time were prosper- 
ous, and therefore no prejudicial suspicion 
attached to my resolution ; at the most, per- 
haps, amongst my acquaintances, it was 
thought to be attributable to a love affair. 
No. At that time my heart was as free as 
air, and every circumstance tended to heap 
fortune and happiness upon my head, till 
one fatal morning! You will: perhaps be 
surprised to hear that, at the period I speak 


of, the only resource [ cared for from the | 
anxieties of business—which I must say, 


went smoothly and easily with me—was 
that of angling, that art, the love for which 
you appear to have inherited from me, and 
to which attachment I have scarcely ever 
trusted myself to allude until now. Satur- 
days were the days appropriated during the 
season to my favorite pursuit. In order to 
follow it to the full, I rented and turnished 
a little cottage on the banks of the Thames. 
There i used to run down on the Friday 
night, be up with the sun in the morning. 
and find my fisherman ready with tackle, 
and punt, and all needful to get afloat. 
This was now the happiest portion of my 
life, for the confinement of the previous 
part of the week in murky London prepared 
me for a pleasure keen and intense. Then 
the calmness and sweet peace of the day 
more than armed me for the recurring city 
routine. Well, the last Saturday that I ever 
held the rod or saw the morning mists clear 

off from the Thames, I was out long before 
the dews were dispelled, and found my 
man, as usual punctual, and waiting for me. 
After I had got on board, however, I recol- 
lected that I had left some tackle I should 
require, and throwing my bunch of keys to 
my fisherman, bade him hasten and fetch it 
frem the cottage. He was gone longer 
than I expected, and when he did come 
back, I noticed that he was the worse for 
drink. His speech was thick and incohe- 
rent. He was more than usually loqua- 
cious ; and a something of disrespect towards 
me, which I had never before noticed in his 
mode of address, assured me he had been 

drinking while absent on his message, and 
had broken a sacred pledge he had made to 
me to abstain from liquor. This promise 
he had hitherto observed with exemplary 
fidelity. I made no comment upon his con- 

dition as he sprawled, rather than stepped, 

into the punt, hoping the fresh morning air 
and the hard exercise he must undergo 

against the current before we got to the 

weir, would restore him to sobriety. As 

we took advantage of the back eddies, to 
get te a particular spot where we purposed 

to tie the punt to one of the stanchions of 
the weir, a trout of formidable size threw 

itself out of the water, and came down with 

a heavy splash, the noise of which could be 

heard over the roar of the fall of the weir. 

‘*Do you know,” he remarked with a hic- 
cup, “that the whole of the time, man and 
boy, I’ve been a Thames fisherman I never 
caught a Thames trout! 1. get preciously 
chaffed by my fellows, as most of ’em have 
had some, and many of them their half-do- | 
zen of that fish. There heis again! Ifhe’s 
one he’s twelve pounds, and I intend hay- 
~ ae or”’—and here followed a savage 
Oath. 

We had now got close to the piles of the 
weir. The man, however, instead of put- | 
ting rod together, as he always did, 
pent it with a spiuning-bait for my 
use, and eg & é fully at work before he 
did anything , deliberately arranged his 
own tackle, muttering the while; ‘“‘Ah! I 
intend to have that trout—Bill Smith and 
Harry Jones shall have no more shies at me 
on that hook—or,” &c. 

Thus far'I let him have his own way. 
But when he began to stagger about th< 

unt, and-nearly caught me, now in the 
and now by the legs, with the row of 
hooks, in his clumsy attempts to cast the 
line, which /he stumbled over, trod upon, 
and got entangled about him, [ thought it 
time to ex late. This was useless. 
He had got it into his besotted brain that I 
was some fag .” as he called me, whom. he 
had hono: by .bringing out to see him 
catch his first Thames trout. I then insisted 


these circumstances, I did what I 
u done before on less urgent occa- 


the confidence I had acquired from my 
| swimming-master in what he called orna- 
}mental buoyancy, I threw myself on my 
back, and after a little manceuvering, the 
| current carried the line clear. Then a few 
| vigorous strokes took me into the back eddy, 
and I swam into wadeable water. I may 
here tell you that to rise inany other way in 
;such an emergency is hopeless. Several 
| have been drowned in the pools of these, 
weirs on the Thames, and their bodies have 
| been invariably found in the cavity worked 
by the water, with their hands stretched 
out, as if endeavoring to dash themselves 
oft, but were held there by suction.” 

Here Mr. Moffatt paused, took a long 
breath, and finding that his two boys were 
perfectly transfixed with painful suspense 
and attention, proceeded. 

“Well, directly I could look, I scanned 
every portion of the waters, but could not 
see anything of poor Marcus.” 

‘**Marcus!” exclaimed the boys—‘*Mar- 
cus’ Deep!” 

“Yes, that was the poor fellow’s name. 
and I have had his death lying like a frozen 
chill upon my conscience ever since.” 

“But, father,” interposed Charlie. 

“I know, my boy, what you would say; 
that it was the man’s own fault; that he 
might have been my murderer as well as 
his own. I have thought ofall that. But it 
affords no consolation, as, knowing the 
state the man was-in, I ought at once to 
have surrendered the tackle, and given way 
to his whim. No; the man was not respon- 
sible for his actions, in one sense, and | 
aes Shake off from myself the feeling of 
guilt.” 

“And now, boys, you have heard the 
story of poor Marcus, whose untimely end 
has been on your father’s conscience for 
many a year.” 

That night, as Ned and Charlie lay in bed 
| together, they talked in bated breath over 
| what they had heard, and pitied their father 
| from their innermost hearts. 

“Pll tell you what, Charlie,” said Ned 
suddenly, “f must know more about this 
affair. No harm can be done if I don’t talk 
about it, but I am determined to learn more 
| by the water side. Look here, Charlie— 
was Marcus’ body ever found?” 

“I think you had bet.er leave the body 
alone,” said Charlie with a movement be- 
tween a yawn and a shiver, and the next 
minute he was fast asleep. 

Ned kept awake that night, thinking, and 
the more he thought, the more was his 
course the only one that afforded any solu- 

tion to the mystery, if any, of the sad sto- 
| ry. As soon as morning dawned, he was 
out of bed, dressed, and off with his fishing 
rod and basket by the first train. He found 
the fisherman in his front garden digging 
worms for his eel pots, and as he was not 
otherwise engaged for the day, he was read 
to go afloat. So, after providing a small 
hamper of refreshments at the inn, they 
were soon putting against the stream for 
Marcus’ Deep. 

‘*‘How long, Banks, do you say it is since 
you have not drank beer, or that sort of 
thing?” asked Ned, as he saw the fisher- 
man take a swig of of cold tea after his ex- 
ertion. 

“Ever since I was THaT high,” replied 
the man, placing his hand about a couple of 
feet above the gunnel punt; “ever since I 
was six years old; and I’m woundedly 
thankful for this very place we are now 
fishing for that, though it did no good to 
some one else.” 

““No good to some one else,” thought 
Ned, mentally. ‘Suppose, Banks, we have 
two or three more balls of ground bait in. 
Did the anglers fish here much after the 
fisherman was drowned ?” he inquired, with 
as much indifference as he could affect. 

‘There has been no fisherman drowned 
here, that I ever recollect, al*hough one 
was very near to. A gentleman was. But 
even at this time o’ day—for its twenty years 
ago—it don’t do for me to.speak of it, and if 

ou please, sir, I’d rather not talk about 
t.”” 

‘‘But it’s called Mareus’ Deep, because a 
fisherman of that name”— 

‘Well, sir, you’ll excuse me, but I never 
speak about it more than I can help, and I’d 
rather not.”~ 

‘**But,” continued Ned persistently, ‘*do I 
understand you to say that there was no 
fisherman drowned here, but that a gentle- 
man was?” 

“I don’t know how I have come to say so 
much,” said Banks, with evident emotion; 
‘*but when I tell you there are persons liv- 
ing who might get into very great trouble if 
I was to gabble any more, I am sure, sir, as 
a you will excuse my holding 
qu ."? 

Ned, whose whole anxiety was for his 
father, tacitly acquiesced in the wisdom of 
silence. 

That day, at dinner Ned much startled 
Mr. Moffatt by telling him he had been 
again to Marcus’ Deep. Indeed, his father 
was shocked to learn that the recital of his 
secret should have had so little effect. Ned 
seeing what was  poasing in his father’s 
mind, without further preface or prepar- 
ation, remarked:—“*Why, father, have 
heard to-day that instead of the fisherman 
being drowned in that weir pool, it was the 
gentleman.” 

“The gentleman ?” 

‘Yes, indeed; it was the gentleman, and 
not the fisherman.” 

‘Are you certain of this, Ned?” ejaculat- 
ed his father, starting to his feet. ‘‘Can 
this be true? The very possibility of that 
poor havi has never oc- 
cu to me. No, no,” he added witha 
groan, and sinking into a tone of deep sad- 
ness ; ‘‘he could only have been saved by a 
miracle.” 

‘But, father,” urged Ned, ‘Banks, the 
fisherman told me he knew all about the 
affair. He told me the fisherman was NOT 
drowned, and the gentleman was. If he is 
co ch you can now " ascer- 
tain—you have only to make yo known 
in confidence, and Banks, 1 am sure, will 
When I left him, I begged 











we will let him tell his own story, almost in 
his own words. 


unable to go eut with gentlemen, from too 
much drink,|a regular, sober ly man, 
respected by his neighbors, spoken well of 
and often recommended as the best man in 
the village by our clergyman. One night— | 
the last I saw of my father for years; | was 

then but a snap of a lad—he told me he A 
pected the gentleman from London, and that 

he had been all the forenoon getting baits | 
and other things, so as to have a good day's 

spoit. It was late before he came to bed, 

he was then as sober as usnal; and I recol- 

lect no more than being slightly disturbed 

when he got up at twilight in the morning, 

and left me to fall asleep again. I don’t 

know what time it was when I was suddenly 

awakened by the door being burst in, and 

father, dripping wet, his hair on end, his 

eyeballs starting out of his head, and his 

whole bodytrembling as if he had the palsy, 

throwing himself with a wild scream across 

the bed. I started up in my fright and lis- | 
tened with horror to my father accusing 

himself of murdering—coldly murdering his 

customer by throwing him off the weir: his 

wailing and writhing were fearful. He 
jer wholly unconscious of what he did. 

One moment he would stand up and declare 
he didn’t do it, with the most awful appeals 
to Heaven; the next, he would fall on his 
knees and beg for mercy. ‘Don't hang me, 

don’t hang me’, he would scream; and then 

he would sob like achild, as though his very 
heart were bursting. For some while—an 
age to me—he seemed not to know of my 
being there, and then, when he did so, he 
seized me in his-arms, kissed and fondled 
me, and asked what was to become of me 
when he was gone. Then he pushed me 
away from him, and screamed again: ‘1 will 
tell you all; but don’t hang me; spare me, 
spare me for my poor lad’s sake! Look here. 
Gentleman wanted something from the cot- 
tage. He gave me his keys. I opened the 
wrong cupboard,and therea bottle of brandy 
toppled over, and broke at the neck. Some 
of the cursed spirit fell on the shelf, and ran 
dripping off. I caught what I could of it in 
the palm of my hand and drank it—the first 
I had tasted for years, as He is my judge. 
One sup led to another, and I filled a teacup 
again andagain and drank. I know of little 
but that the punt was full of my mates, try- 
ing to cheat me out of a large trout I had 
gone out to catch; they jeered and mocked 
all my attempts to get it, and one after an- 
other rot out of the punt to avoid-me, on to 
the weir, where I followed them; and I 
struggled to get the fish with the first fel- 
low [ came up to, and as I went down in the 
water, I saw it was my customer that I was 
drowning.’ 

‘These were his words, gentleman, as 
near aSI can remember. Then he started 
up again, and muttered that he must be off 
—that the police were after him, and rushed 
to an old chest of drawers, scrambled up to- 
gether a few clothes, and the next moment 
| was alone, rubbing my eyes, thinking all 
was but a dream. ‘There was plenty to eat 
in the house, but all that day I should have 
choked had I attempted to swallow a mor- 
sel; and as night drew on and my father did 
not return, I begun to fully believe he had 
committed some frightful offence, and that I 
was deserted. In the latter respect, howev- 
er, | was wrong, for the latch was lifted. and 
a woman entered the room and said she had 
come to fetch me. 

**I was so bewildered, and thinking per- 
haps she was going to take me to my father, 
I made no objection; and she took me toa 
pretty cottage about three miles from this, 
on the comman. ‘There I was well clothed 
and fed, and when old enough, I was sent 
to school as her adopted son. I did allI 
could to show my benefactress that I was 
grateful, but I always yearned after the wa- 
ter and my father’s pursuits. So, as I was 
considered able to manage a punt, one was 
vought for me, and] was set up in the 
house in which I was born as a fisherman. 
I am sorry to say my benefactress is since 
dead.” 

‘Poor Jane Scott,” sighed Mr. Moffatt, 
“she was housekeeper of my friend whom 
your father Supposed to be drowned. And 
of your father?” 

‘Well, sir, [ heard that he went wander- 
ing about for some years under a feigned 
name, living the best way he could, and 
that now and then he used to come over to 
these partsin disguise to get a look at me. 
One day. about two years ago, old, and 
worn, ragged as he was, he was known by 
something he let fall in his inquiries at the 
bar ofa beer-house, anda few of the vil- 
lagers. hearing of it, took pity on him, kept 
his secret, and got him into Moffatt’s alms- 
house.” 

‘*Moffatt’s almshouse!” 
Ned and Charlie. 

*Yes.” went on the fisherman, **they were 
founded by a gentleman in the West Indies, 
who is said to have done so in gratitude for 
some reason or other we never learned the 
rights on.” 

“Your father is living, then?” asked Mr. 
Moffatt, eagerly. 

‘That heis, sir; and he is hale and hearty 
but bowed with the weight of the secret he 
fancies his life depends upon the keeping. 
You'll see him, sir, waiting for meon our 
landing, for thiS day in each week he comes 
for a dish of eels to treat the old men and 
women at the almshouse.” 

We need not dwell upon the meeting of 
the two “drowned” men, or attempt to de- 
scribe the joy of all concerned, as the way 
was led by the fisherman’s son up to Mof- 
fatt’s almshouse, where the founder shared 
for the first time the happiness of the re- 
cipients. He now learned from Marcus 
Banks himself that he was miraculously 
saved from drowning by his coming up to 
the surface between the stachions of the 
weir and the punt—that he had clung to the 
latter for some time before his weakness 
and condition permitted him to get into it, 
which accounted for Mr. Moffatt not being 
able to see him, and presuming him to be 
lost. Having got into the punt, he lay for 
some time insensible; but when he recoy- 
ered, and had realized the awful nature of 
his situation, he hastened ashore, sought his 
house in the state his son described, and 
fled, to follow a vagabond and precarious, 
and infinitely worse, a haunted life for years. 

The bells of the village church were set 
ringing that evening, rejoicings were gener- 
al, as wellas at the almshouses; the next 
Sunday, the vicar improved the occasion by 
a sermon on the events. The cottage was 
again set in order; and Mr. Moffatt now, 
more often than in his younger days, seeks 
with his sons, when they can be spared 
from their studies, and with young Banks, 
the pleasure of fishing around and about 
the- once dreaded, and supposed fatal, Mar- 
cus’ Deep. 


exclaimed both 











Saving and Having. 


Either a man must be content with pover- 
ty all his life, or else be willing to buy him- 
self some luxuries, and save, to lay the base 
of independence in the future. Butif a man 
defies the future, and spends all he earns, 
— his earnings be one dollar or ten 

ollars every day) let him look for lean and 
hungry want at sonie future time—for it will 
surely come, no matter what he may think. 

To save is absolutely the only way to get 
a solid fortune; there is no other certain 
mode, Those who shut their eyes and ears 
to these plain facts will be forever poor, and 
for their obstinate rejection of the truth may- 
hp will die in rags and filth. Let them so 
die, and thank themselves. But, no! They 
take a sort of recompense in cursing fortune. 
Great waste of breath. 

They might as well curse mountains and 
eternal hills. For I can tell them fortune 
does not give away her real and substantial 
goods. sells them to thehighest bidder, 
nome hardest aud wisest worker for the 

nD. 

Men never make so fatal a mistake as when 
they think themselves creatures of fate; ’tis 
the sheerest folly in the world. 

Every man may make or mat his life, 
whichever he may choose. Fortune is ‘for 


diligence and frugality. 


or . 


ite recen hoi hus- 
na ace sstaige bongune Or Aoeate ad 





A Farmer Fights a Bull. 


rep- 
utation , but had 
cog acknowledged the mastery of Mr. 
Pond. He had been a terror to the help 
upon the farm, and had often hurried out 
of his neighborhood those who had occasion 
to pass through the fields where he was 
frazing. Mr. Pond had’ frequently urged 

is laborers not to run from the animal, but 
to show no fear and he would not dare to 
attack them, but they always took the part 
of discretion and got out of the way. 

One evening last week, Mr. Pond had 
just finished milking his cows in the 

ard, and was returning to the house with a 
| full pail of milk, when he had to pass by 





barn- | 


What it Cost Kate to Faint. 


\ n, Ca) , for heaven’s sake 
baat py shore!” Pins was the exclama- 
tion of a Chicago lady of 25 years, who came 
down the Lachine rapids one morning last 
summer. She went up with ué on the train 
from Montreal at seven o'clock, and came 
down on the little steamer Aurora, which 
shoots the Lachiue rapids every morning, 
bringing her passengers to Montreal in sea- 
son for breakfast. ‘There is not the least 

ssible danger. ‘he little Aurora has 
owe down those rapids every summer 
morning for the last six years without acei- 
dent, but there are always those who are 
alarmed at the peculiar motion of the boat 
and at the sight of the big waves that dash 
| on her prow and the ugly rocks that beset 
| her pathway. 








Y Folks’ Col 
oung Fo umn. 
_—— 
Four Years Old. 
BY MRS. R. N. TURNER. 
“I'm four years old to-day, papa! 
I guets you didn’t know 
How very old and big and strong 
In one night I should grow, 
For last night when | went to sieep, 
Your boy was only three! 
Just see how tall | am to-day— 


Papa, do you know me? 
I’m four years old! 


“And now I am almost a man 
And want a candy -stors— 
To sell ice-cream and nuts and figs, 
And lots of good things more! 
And—eh—I want a big black dog 
To keep bad boys away— 
A ay fH as white as snow 
To ride on every day— 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


this bull. He noticed that he shook his | 
head sullenly and looked vicious. But he | 
passed along thinking nothing of it. He 
had not proceeded far before he 

the rapid step and low, moaning bellowing | 
of the animal close by him. He turned to 


as to prevent his being gored, and was toss- | 


again thrown into the air, and as he fell he 


He was somewhat bruised by the rough | 


and jumped over the fenceintothe yard. He 
was met by the bull, which with horns | 


plunged at his unequal adversary as he ap- 
proached. 


him. 

‘The combat was getting fearful. ‘The bull | 
means of defence, was in imminent, deadly | 
peril. He sprang aside, caught the animal | 
by one horn and one ear, and endeavored to 
keep away from him, but was shaken about | 
like a bundle of hay. He lost his hold, and | 
a second time was tossed high into the air, 
and beyond the fence into the adjoining field. 
The maddened animal rushed at the fence, 
roared and bellowed, but Mr. Pond, undis- | 
mayed determind to master the field. He | 
started to the house for his axe, and would 
have split open the bull’s head rather than | 
be conquered. But on his way he came up- | 
on a heavy three-tined pitchfork. Seizing 
this he started again across the yard. More | 
savage and more desperate than before, the | 
beast met him, but Mr. Pond stood his ground, | 
and as the bull approached he did not turn | 
aside but struck him full in the face with the | 
sharp tines of the fork, expecting to turn 
him back by the acute pain. 
mistaken. The animal rushed at him and | 
was bearing him against the fence, where he | 
would have crushed him like a weed. Mr, | 
Pond saw his peril and threw himself for- | 
ward upon the neck, and horns of the buil, 
and clinging to his neck, threw up his feet 
so as to avoid the fence. 

In this predicament he was tossed and | 
flung about, and the fork was thrown from | 
his grasp, and finally he, too, was unseated 
and fell over beside the animal. Fortu- 
nately, in his fall his hand came upon the | 
fork, which he caught, and with a full sense 
of the importance of using his power he, 
thrust the strong fork again and again into 
the side, tlank and neck of the bull with all 
the force of his powerful arms. The com-| 
bat now waxed hot. ‘The heavy thrusts 
were quick and effective, and as the tem-| 
pered tines twanged from the tough hide of | 
the bull, the blood spurted from the deep 
incisions. Nerved by desperation and pain 
Mr. Pond kept up his terrible warfare. 
The animal failed in every attempt to get 
him on his horns. Into his broad sides 
rained lightning shots of pointed steel, 
thicker, faster, deeper. The contest grew 
unequal. The strong beast bellowed now 
with pain. He held his head down fora 
moment, roared in utter discomfiture, and 
whirling upon his feet ran bellowing down 
the yard. 

Mr. Pond made his way to the house. 
He was met at the door by his wife; he was 
covered with perspiration, bespattered with 
blood, lame and almost naked but so 
nerved by his spirit that after washing and 
resting a little time he went again to the 

ard. He had determined that there should 

e but one master on the premises, and 
| notwithstanding the entreaties of his wife, 
he did not hesitate to go on the battle- 
ground unaided. He found his victory 
complete. ‘The conquered, cowed, humbled 
animal ran-from him like a whipped span- 
iel. The victory complete, the victor found 
himself more injured than he at first sup- 
posed, and it was several days before he 
again left the room. 

— © om 


Another Morgan. 


The Oregonian, published at Portland, 
Oregon, tells this tale about John Morgan, | 
the rebel horseman, who was supposed to 
have been comfortably buried eleven years 
ago, but is said to have been living all the 
time under an assumed name at Upper Cas- 
cade, on the Willamett river: 

His was a name that in the dark days of | 
the rebellion was heard with fear and tremb- 
ling by many a loyal heart. His daring | 
exploits in ‘Tennessee and Kentucky, his 
bold and devastating raids into Indiana and 
Ohio, made his namea terror throughout 
the Western States. It seemed as if nothing | 
was beyond his daring, for within the very | 
sight of Cincinnati he plundered, burned, | 
and pillaged; yet this dreaded character, it 
appears, for ten years has been a resident | 
of Oregon, and so quiet has his demeanor 
been, so gentlemanly his conduct that his | 
nearest neighbors never suspected that he | 
was any other than John Pendleton of Up- | 
per Cascade. 

Until very recently the world has been | 
taught to believe that the guerrilla Morgan | 
met his death in 1864 in Eastern ‘Tennessee, | 
having been shot from his horse and killed 
by a Federal home guara. But now eomes 
a singular and apparently authentic tale rel- 
ative to this remarkable man. The sources 
from whieh we have it is of questioned ver- 
acity, and if John Pendleton and John Mor- 
gan were not one and the same man, then 
our informant must have been laboring un- 
der a strange hallucination. 

John Morgan was wounded and fell from 
his horse, as reported, but made his escape, 
and in due time reached Oregon. His moth- 
er resided in Upper Cascade, and thither he | 
went and settled, taking also his mother’s 
name—Vendleton. ‘Three years ago he 
came to Portland, and here met our infor- 
mant, and at once each recognized the oth- 
er. Their conversation reverted to old 
times, long before the war, and after its 
commencement, while both were residents 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn. Mr.——(we have 
been requested not to use his name) was 
present at Morgan’s wedding there, and 
that, among other things, was talked over. 
Morgan enjoined secrecy upon the friend 
whom he had so unexpectedly met here, 
and not until the news of Pendieton’s bur- 
ial at Upper Cascade, on September 21, 
reached him did he feel at liberty to reveal 
the secret. 

About a year and a half ago, the bullet 
which pierced his lung in Tennessee was 
extracted at Cascade, and it is believed that 
the same wound was at this late day the 
cause of his death. 

Morgan’s father-in-law, a man named | 
Nelson, is now living on the West Side 
road, some twenty miles from Portland— | 
He is also aware of the circumstances here 
related. | 

Morgan, as our informant tells us, was a | 
well-proportioned man, five feet ten or! 
eleven inches in height, dignified in his | 
bearing, having a l« r of keen eyes and} 
wearing a full beard. 


Old Virginian Hospitality. 


I remember a case in which a neighbor of 


| 


| 





heard | was begun by a Chicago lady. 
beautiful,” she said, as the boat s 
the first decline. 
catch the bull’s horns with his hands, so|as she approached the great white caps.— | 
‘-Edward,” she said to her husband, ‘1 am 
ed into the air. He came down, pail, milk | not going through that place. nt 
and all upon the animal’s head, and was | to ask the captain to put me on shore. 


poised, with head fixed and stiffened neck, | ask the captain to do any such thing.’ 


blow across his head, splintering and break-| to the ugly rocks. | 
ing the cudgel but making no other impres- | with a rush to the captain, whom she saw 
sion upon his bullship except to infuriate | standing at the wheel-house. 


| creased. 


‘There aré always some women on board 


who see horrible death staring them right 
in the face. ‘Che excitement this morning 
It was **s0; 
tarted on | 


But she changed her tune 


I want you 


‘Nonsense, Kate, there is no danger.— 


struck upon the opposite side of the fence. | Keep quiet; I'l) take good care of you.” 


‘You take good care of me! What could 


handling and the fall, but being a stout mus- | you do if the boat struck one of those boul- 
cular man, his impulse was to chastise the | ders! : | 
insolent beast. Accordingly he secured «| down there, and that’s the end of it. Once | 
heavy club, which had been a sled stake | more, I tell you, ask the captain to pub me | 
on shore.” 


I tell you, Edward,I will not go 


I shall not 


’ 


Mean- 


‘Kate, I am ashamed of you. 


Poor Kate began to look serious. 


Mr. Pond strack him a terrific | while the steamer came nearer and nearer 


Suddenly she started 


‘For heaven's 
sake, captain, put me on shore.” 
it was a frantic shout, and, as it came to 


dashed upon Mr. Pond, who, without any | the ears of the passengers, it alarmed them. 
‘They began to look serious, too, and rushed 


with one accord to hear the auswer of the 
captain. 
sible, madame.” : ie 
Kate,*‘impossible! Oh, my God! [ feel faint; 
save me, Edward, I fall.” The word was 
no sooner out of her mouth than the act 
followed. But she was very unfortunate 
in the selection of the place where she faint- 
ed. There chanced to be a tub of fresh 
raspberries just by the wheelhouse—a tub 
with a wide mouth—in fact, a washtub. 

What possessed Kate to faint into this 
tub of raspberries is more than I know.— 
But one thing is certain—she will never 
wear that gray silk dress again. Of course 
Edward was right on hand, and so was I, 
and so were half a dozen others. We 
snatched Kate from out tne raspberries in 
a twinkling, and by dint of smelling bottle, 


But he was | buckets of water, continuous rubbi g and a | make beds, run up stairs 


flood of endearing epithets, managed to 
restore her to consciousness just as the 
boat touched the Montreal wharf. Edward 
paid for the raspberries at ten cents a quart, 


| $5 40; the dress was a new one and cost 
just an even $100; a pair of striped Balbrig- 


gan hose—very pretty, by the way—was 
worth $1 50; a lace handkerchief, with an 


embroidered Cupid in one corner, was val-| like little dogs. 


ued at $6, while sundry other things, such 
as a pair of five-button kid gloves, a light 
brown chignon, a very long bustle, etc., 
counted up $20 more. 


cost of Kate's faint was $132.50. 
——— 2 


Ages of the Presidents. 


Seventeen persons have preceded Gener- 


al Grant in the Presidential chair—three of 
them, ‘Tyler, Fil:more and Johnson, by 
the accident of death to their superiors, but 
none the less Presidents, because every 
Vice-President, by the law and the will of 


the people in his election, is President in | 


case the presidential chair is made’ vacant 
from any cause before the expiration of his 
term. ‘The entire seventeen are dead, yet 
no one died young, and only one, James K. 
Polk. in middle life, that is, at 54. Only 
one other died before he was 60, Abraham 
Lincoln, at 56, by the hand of the , assassin. 
Five died between 65 and 70; Washington 


at 68; Harrison, 68 ; Johnson 67 ; Taylor, 66; 


Pierce, 65. Five died between 70 and 80; 
Tyler at 72; Monroe and Fillmore at 73; 
Buchanan, 77; Jackson, 78. Four died be- 
tween 80 and 90; Van Buren at 80; John 
Quiney Adams, 81; Jefferson, 83; and Mad- 
ison, 85. John Adams alone survived to 91; 
and died July 4, 1826, the same day and at 
almost the same hour with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, his most intimate ‘personal friend, 
while the two were politically as far apart 
as possible. Zachary Taylor also died on 
the 4th of July—the third president who 
wave up life on the day of the nation’s birth, 


amidst popular rejoicings, the booming can- | 


non and the waving flags, as John Adams, 
long before his Presidency had predicted 
the day would be observed to all time. As 


la whole, the Presidents have been of an 


iron race—men of strong constitutions, 


strong wills and great intellects, and all of | 


these give endurance. ‘They have died 
younger of late years because younger men 
have been elected, and the duties—the wear 
and tear of the office—have greatly in- 
It is not with our Presidents as 
in monarchies, where the King can do no 
evil and the misisters areresponsible. The 
President answers for all his subordinates 
and the burdens at.d anxieties of the posi- 


tion are now such as to wear the life out of 


the strongest. 
——_————p ee 


Sunflowers in Malaria. 


Mr. T. Serle Jerrold writes to the Public 
Opinion a letter recommending the cultiva- 
tion of sunflowers in marshes as a protection 
against malarious iufluences. He says that 


General Sherman recommended the use of | do anything we're a mind to here.” 


sunflowers for this purpose several years 
ago, and he has since found by observation 
and experiment that they really have a ben- 
eficial effect on the atmosphere. He gives 
several instances where the sowing of the 
sunflower reeds has resu‘ted in the protec- 
tion of a community from miasmatic fevers 
theretofore quite common. His explanation 
of the work which the sunflower does is 


, that during its rapid growth it absorbs great 


quantities of nitrogen and evaporates about 
a quart of water daily. In this city, some 
years ago, the malaria from the flats in the 
Potomac above the Long Bridge caused fe- 
ver and ague to prevail in and about the 
National Obseratory, as it still does to some 
extent. we believe, in that locality. 

At the time referred to,the tamily of the of- 
ficer in charge of the Observatory (Lieut. 
Maury, if we mistake not) suffered from the 
disease, and a large quantity of sunflowers 
were planted between the buildings and the 
river. The effect, it is generally under- 
stood, was not perceptible. If sunflowers 
were really any protection against malaria, 
the people of Councii Bluffs. on the Missou- 
ri river, ought to be fever-proof, as they are 
surrounded for miles by probably the most 
luxuriant growth of sunflowers known in 
the country, the plants rising almost to the 
dignity of trees in height and amount of fo- 
liage; but we believe the druggists of that 
favored locality sell quite as much quinine 
as do those in places where sunflowers are 
unknown.— Washington Star. 

"SED 


Cinderella as Told in Venice. 


The Venetian version of ‘‘Cinderella” dif- 
fers from ours chiefly in the circumstance 


| that the heroine in cinder-wench in the pal- 


ace of the young king whom she eventual- 
ly marries. And this young gentleman, 
occasionally coming into the kitchen to talk 
to the queen, his mother, (who was a model 
housewife, if one may judge from her con- 
stant presence in those regions.) sees the 
dirty, sordid-looking cinder-wench, and 
takes a violent disgust to her; so much so, 
indeed, that the first time he beholds her at 
her duties about the hearth where the cook- 
ing is going on, he exclaims, with more 
frankness than politeness, ‘*Mind you touch 
nothing, d’ye hear? Because it turns my 


my own, a very wealthy gentleman whose 
house is always open and always full ot 
guests, dying, left each of his children a 
plantation. ‘Io the eldest son, however, he 
eave the home estate. worth three or four 
times as much as any of the other planta- 
tions, and withit he gave the young man 
also a sum of money. But he charged 
him with the duty of keeping open house 
there at all times, and direc that the 
household affairs should be conducted al- 
ways precisely as they had been during his 
own lifetime: and the charge well-nigh out- 
wi the inheritance. The new master 
of the place lived in, Richmond, where he 
was! in ‘nianufacturing, and after 
the of the father poo _ stood 
te ° as . troeps 
reat ches orate swept and dusted 
and pol as of old. Breakfast, dinner 
and supper were laid out every day at the 
accustomed hours, at the old butler’s super- 
vision, and as the viands, w cold, his si- 
lent sur i Ww , trays in hand, at 
the backs of the empty chairs, during the 

foreach meal. I have 


stomach to look at you!” ‘The first morn- 
ing after the ball in which the beautiful 
stranger has enchanted all eyes, the King 
comes into the kitchen to talk over the en- 
tertainment with the Queen whom he ad- 
dresses as ‘Sacred Majesty mamma.” And 
} he goes into ecstasies about the loveliness 
and splendor of the unknown princess.— 
Cinderella, hearing all this, mutters over 
and over again, as quickly as she can utter 
the words, *Giera-mi, Giera-mi,” ("T'was I, 
‘twas I.) **What’s the matter with you,” 
says the King, ‘‘that you mutter and mumble 
and jabber, and no one can make out a word 
you say? Mind the hearth, and hold your 
tongue, do!” After the second ball the 
same thing happens. But this time Cinder- 
ella speaks a little more destinctly; and 
when the King describes the marvellous 
beauty and brilliancy of the unknown lady, 
she says ‘‘Giera-mi, giera-mi,” so as to be 
heard and understood. 
le 6 oo 
At a recént examination of one of the 
ools in Was n, the question was put 
to a class of small boys: Why is the Con- 
necticut river so called?” when a bright little 


| I’m four years old! 


“I'm sorry for poor little Ned, 
Just think, He's only tivo! 
But if he lives, he’ll grow a man, 
And ail these nice things do. 
I'll give him all my tops and balls, 
| My dresses and my toys, 
For things like these are very nice 
To please such little boys! 
I'm four years old! 


“What! four years old! My little son, 
| You fill me with surprise. 
| My boy becume & man 80 soon! 
| Can I believe my eyes ?— 
| And golden time so tull of hope, 
| So fresh and sweet and fair! 
| I well remember now the day 
| When I, all free from care, 
Was four years old. 
—Congregatienalist. 








Child Life on a Farm, 

BY P. THORNE. 

It was May. ‘The tender new leaves, just | 
| unfolding, gave all the woods a misty, hazy 
| look; the apple-trees were ,in full bloom, 
\the whole air was sweet with flower fra- 

| grance and trembling with bird songs, and 

| this old earth seemed like fairy-land. 

| Mr. Kendall and his little boy, Teddy, 

were working down on the meadow. ‘Ted- | 


} 
| 


He could only say: “It is impos- dy was riding horse for his father to plow. eign and native d 6, and prepar 
“Impossible!” shrieked | His legs were so short that they stuck out in the laboratory of the institute, free from 


each side nearly straight, and once, going 
under an apple-tree, the low branches 
| brushed him off. 


a great honor and privilege, but the charm | 
of novelty had long since fled, and “riding 
horse” became as stupid as any other work 
you're obliged to do. This morning he 
would muclr have preferred carting manure 
with Ralph and Aaron, to jogging up and 
down, on old Kate’s back. 
| Bnt boyson a farm have to work, and 
girls too. The bright May morning, when 
everything said, **Come out doors and play,” 
|whe. she wanted to go for wild flowers. 


| Millie had to stay in and wash the dishes, | 


and down on er- 
rands all the forenoon, because her mother 
| was cleaning house. But she and ‘Teddy 
both had famous appetites for the corn-beef 
j}and bag pudding at dinner-time, and per- 
| haps enjoyed the afternoon's play all the 
better for the morning’s work. 

| After dinner they went down into the 


| meadow, ‘Tip and ‘Ty both following them, | 


Sometimes they let the 
children carry them, but usually they pre- 


ferred scampering along on their own re-| 


| sponsibility, hiding in the grass and pounc- 


All these things | ing out at each other, turning summersault, | 
were ruined completely, so that the exact | prancing along sidewise with high archeal | 


backs, and behaving generally in a way that 
| often appeared to very much shock their 
dignitied mother, old Blackie. 
| ‘There is no better playfellow in Summer 
| than a brook. You can have no end of fun 
-| with a brook. ‘To day Teddy said: 
| “Let's go down to the brouk aud see what 
the freshet did.” 


The spring freshet often altered the course | 
of the brook, changed its banks, and made 


it almost a new stream. 
Millie pushed and 


think? 
land!” 

| ‘The brook had divided into parts, inclosing 
quite a piece of laud. 

“What a jolly place to play Robinson 

Crusoe!” said Teddy. 

**But how can we get over there?” asked 
| Millie, gazing ruefully at the stream which 
jflowed between them and the promised 
lland. “If we try to jump it, we shall tum- 
ble into the water. It’s too wide to jump.” 

Teddy looked puzzied for a moment; then 
his face brightened with an idea. 

“Pil tell you. Here’s a way.” 

Ile bent down one of the sapple young 
willows. It reached over to the Island.— 
| Standing on it, and hol!iug by a branch 
above, he sidled safely » ross, at the same 
time enjoying a deligh il teeter on the 
| bending bough. 

Then Millie tried we new-fashioned 
bridge. All went wel! cill she jumped off 
on the other side, when up snapped the wil- 
low, catching Millie’s skirts, and suspend- 


Here's an island, a real, true is- 


| 


ground, 


| have reached the branch to pull it down, 
|} even if he hadn't been laughiug so hard.— 


| There was nothing for it but he must leap | 
| the brook, splashing into the water on the | 


other side, and come over on the branch 

| again to release the dangling Millie. 

| ‘Did it tear my dress much?” asked Mil- 

lie, when once more on earth. 

| “Not much. I guess Aunt Olive’ll mend | 

it for you.” 
*“No; I’ve got to doit myself now,” said | 

| Millie, twisting her neck to look anxiously 

|at the gaping rent. 

| Tip and Ty had to be brought over next. 

| ‘Phere!’ said Teddy, warm and red with | 

|his exertions, as he landed the last cat, 

| **here we are all the inhabitants. Now, this | 

}is our country. We discovered it. We can 


It was agreed that Millie, being more fa- | 
miliar with the brook, should be Robinson 
Crusoe; Teddy, Man Friday, and the kit- 
tens Hamas. ‘The llamas, however, were 
not a success. They would climbtrees, and 
they wouldn’t have burdens tied to their | 
backs, so finally they were allowed to be | 
the wild animals peculiar to this Island. A 
thick clump of willow bushes, into which 
Teddy and Millie could just squeeze them- 
selves by cutting out some of the branches, | 
was the cave. 

The island was mostly covered with sand, 
its chief natural products being willow 
bushes, a little thin, wiry grass, and colts- | 
foot. As Aunt Olive used coltsfeot for | 
cough medicine, Millie and Teddy were 
confirmed in their opinion that this was one | 
of the most remarkable islands ever discov- | 
ered. It was to be called ‘Kendall's Is-| 
land,” after the discoverers. They would | 
bring corn and beans down there, end plant | 
a garden. 

*“Then,” said Millie, who was of a hope- | 
ful turn of mind, **we can sell all we raise 
to father. [ know he'll buy it, ’eause he 
promised to give us ten cents for every hun- 
dred squash bugs we'd kill this summer, 
and of course he'd be gladder to have us 
raise things ourselves. We'll get real rich, ; 
Teddy.” 

“Yes,” said Teddy, “perhaps we shall | 
have two dollars apiece by fall. What shall 
you do with your money?” 

“I shall buy a microscope,” respunded | 
Millie, promptly. Ever since she had} 
somewhere read of the wonders revealed | 
by microscopes, her ambition had been to} 
possess one. ‘To look into the unknown 
worlds hid in water drops—what delight 
that must be! 

*Pooh, I shan’t!” said Tedd, “I shall | 
buy a sheep of father. ‘Then I shall have 
wool and lambs to sell, aud before long | 
money enough to buy a farm of my own.— | 

You can come and live in my house if you | 
want to.” 

“I'd rather live with father and mother; | 
but P’ll come a-visiting, and bring the mi- 
croscope, too."—Christian Union. 


| 
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A Beautiful Simile. 


A writer who has been visiting a deaf and 
dumb school, and was much pleased with 
the intelligence displayed by the scholars, 
illustrates his idea of education upon the 
deaf mute very beautifully, as follows :— 

It was passing strange to note their read- 
iness of reply to the sign questions, to hear 
their own intelligent conclusions concern- 
ing theories that were proposed, for the pro- 
fessor acted as an interpreter; and as I 
looked from one eager face to the other, I 
realized as never before what a trammel and 
clog is this human organization upon the 
divine soul within. 

A year ago l saw in Texasa wonderful 
alabaster vase. It was found thirty feet be- 
low the bed of a South American river.— 
Beautiful in shape and of cloudless white, 
we all admired and wondered, till one of 
our party suggested that we try a light 
within it to illustrate the familiar simile. A 
wax taper was carefully placed. and a mir- 
acle was wrought, for there came into view 
before us groups~of figures exquisitely 
carved, garlands of flowers, and groves of 
tropical trees. Withdrawing the light, the 
vision faded, leaving only the dead white 
surface, pure and cold. Do you’ wonder 


| Ne. ® Hamilton Piace, 


When ‘Teddy was first | cure will be guaranteed in each of the following dis- 
promoted to riding horse to plow, he felt it | ©2°¢8 treated at this institution, viz. : 


} 


squeezed through a | 
fringe of pussy willows on the brook’s bank. | 
“Oh, Teddy,” she eried, **what do you} 


jing her in the air about a foot above the 


Here was a nice situation. Teddy couldn't 


| great pain and trouble. 


| New York. Only 50c. and $1 per bottle. 


HORSE EPIDEMIC. 


‘Partridge Bros., Drugzists, 


| Established 18 years. 


with some relation of the family, or alone, 
i I have 


en 
. Butour coming or n 
of indifference. Gneste kne 


the case 








fellow “Do you know 


James?” ‘Yes, ma’am. 
Vermont and New-Hampshire, and cuts 


Massachusetts!” was the triamph- 


that, as [ sat in that recitation room, I 
thought of that magical vase, and saw how 
marvelously the touch of education had 
ee out the hidden possibilities of these 
m that had dwelt so long in their sealed 
prisons? ; 
icles aeibiad 

A teacher in one of the Brookline 
asked her scholars if there were 


would'not tell about, the. pop 








the speedy cure of Seminal W Lost 
Ue 
gredients. Address P. 0. Box 


= 
$250): sectarian ta | 


For all the purposes of a Namily Physic, 


liousness, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt Rheum, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Din- 
ner Pill and purifying the blood, are the most con- 
genial purgative yet perfected. Their effects abund. 
antly show how much they excel all other Pills. They 
are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. 
They purge out the foul humors of the blood; they 
stimulate the sluggish or disorder organ into action ; 
and they impart health and tone to the whole bing. | 
They cure not only theévery day complaints of ev- 

ery body, but furmidable and dangerous diseases. 

Most skillful physicians, most eminent clergymen, 

and our best citizens, send certificates of cures per- 

formed and oft great benefits they have derived from 

these Pills. They are the safest and best physic tor 

children, because mild as well as effectual. Being 

sugar coated, they are easy to take; and being pure. 

ly vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. ©. AYER & CO., - - Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 32 





HARVARD MEDICAL & SURGICAL 
STITUTE. 


Boston, near 1234 
Tremont Street. 

FJ HIS institution has been established by a society 

of physicians for the benefit of those of either 

sex suffering from diseases of a private nature 

where they can have the services of honorable and 


PRATT’S 


ASTRAL OIL! 


Absolutely SAFE! 
Perfectly Odorless ! 
Burns in any Lamp! 


ILLUMINATING QUALITIES 


SUPERIOR TO GAS! 


Manufactured expressly to Displace 
the use of highly volatile and 
dangerous oils. 


ITS SAFETY under every possible test, and it 
pestons burning qualities, are proved by the fact that 

undreds of thousands of families have con 
tinued to use it “or years, and 


From burning, storing or handling it. Insurance 
Companies have never paid a loss arising from ite 
use; while millions of dollars have been saved then 
on account of its general introduction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


Chas. Pratt & Co., New York 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 





educated physicians who have for many vears de- 
voted themselves to the treatment of these diseases. 
Prof. H. GC. WATSON, M. D., physician in chiet to 
the institute and consulting physician, is without ex- 
ception the most able and successtul physician in the 
city in the cure of private diseases. All medicines 
used are wey selected from the choicest of for- 

rugs, and prepared by a competent 


mereury or other injurious substances. This method 
will insure the safest and most speedy relief from 
these loathsome complaints. Perfect and permanent 


All Diseases 
of the Blood, Skin and Urinary Organs, Female Com- 
| plaints, Ulceration, Falling of the Womb, Barren- 
| ness, Ilysteria, etc., all Diseases of the Brain and 

Nervous System, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Nervous and 
| General Debility, Spermatorrhwa, Seminal Weak- 
| ness, Loss of Vitality, Impotency and all diseases 
| arising from the Errors of Youth, or the Excesses of 

Adult Age, producing Nervous Trembling, Palpita- 
| tion of the Heart, Mental Depression, Constipation, 
| Loss of Energy, Haggard Countenance, Pimples on 
| the Face, Weak Memory, Shyness, imness of Sight, 
| Dizziness, Mind Confused, Wasting of the Frame, 
Insanity, Consumption, ete. 

Patients at a distance can be successfully treated 
by correspondence, and remedies can be forwarded 
in secrecy and safety to any address, by sending a 
| careful statement of their cases to 
| DR. H. C. WATSON. 

Ladies requirins the services of a physician will 
be glad to learn thac this eminent institution has 
| proviled especial accommodation for their benefit, 
where they can, witha full assurance, place them 

| selves in the hands of a physician of undoubted 
character and skill, and who has for many years 
been acknowledged the leading physician in the city 
in the treatment of female complaints. . 

Dr. Watson's valuable book on privste diseases 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of price, 50c. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to 8 v. M. Consultation free 1yv49 
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f LAST LEASON our Agency 
business surpassed all others 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 
thousand dollars eech, in 

a fow months. 
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OIL, OIL, OIL! 


Atlantic Oil Company, 
33 BROAD STREET, BANGOR, MAINE, 


Would respectfully give notice that they are prepared 
to sell at WHOLESALE, all grades of Ker wene and 
Lubricating Ou, at prices that defy competition, de- 
livered in Bangor. 

All goods warranted to be as represented or may 
be returned at our expense. ° 

Our Atlantic Kerosene Oi! is 120 deg. fire test. Our 
Imperial Kerosene Oil is 160 deg. fire test. Our Lard 
Oilis pure and unadulterated. Our Native Black 
Oils are very old and free from grit. Our Lubricat 
ing Oils generally are first choice. Our Prices are 
the Lowest. Our Packages are redeemed in Bangor. 
Our Axle Oil and Grease can’t be beat. 
JUSTIN S. PERKINS, Manager Atiantic Oil 
Co., also_Agent tor the Oriental Coal Oil Co., Boston, 
Mass. Smet! 





IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Frosted Feet,Chilblains, Sore Throat, 
Erysipelas, Bruises or Wounds of every kind 
in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an en- 
largement of the bone above the wrist; gave me 
GILB’s LINIMENT IODIDE 
OF AMMONIA effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 
Oyster House, 468 6th Ave. 
Depot No. 451 Sixth Ave. 
Im4s 


er 1600 Outfits were ordered } old agents in advance of 


Vv > 
publication of the splendid new book, or 
he 


Sold by all druggists. 


E1F Rae ADVENTURES : ORIENT 


ran new book of Travel, Adventure, and Experience, by 
Tuos. W. Kwox, with 250 magnificent new Pe th 
finest ever seen. It actually sells at sight to every wide awake 
progressive pers mn, and outsells all other books 6 to 1. No work 
was ever endorsed so highly—none sells so fast or pays so BIG. 
BP~SOth thousand now in press. One agent sold 815 in tro 
weeks, another 21% in one township. We want 5000 more active 
agents now, OUTFIT FREF to all. Abound pamphict with 
Specimen Pages and choice Hlustrations of this famous work 
full Description and unusual Terms sent free to any one ; 


Address at once A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO, Martford, ci. 
45tf 





AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


Prepare and sell a powder that will cure Coughs, 
Colds and Catarrhal affections in horses. The suc- 
cess which has attended its extensive use since the 
epizootic of 1572 proves its great valine. PRICE 50 
Cents a pound. sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of price and postage at the rate of léc a pound. 

45 PARTRIDGE BROS., Augusta. 


GD SHOE YY 


WiMaMmuIA hie 
Devoted to the practical ed. 
ucation of young men, and to giving them a succeas- 
ful startin life. Advantages: best teachers, most 
beautiiul penmanship, most practical course in 
book-keeping, moderate expenses and best facilities 
for procuring employment for graduates. For Cats- 
logue, giving full information, Address, 

smi#* JNO. R. CARNELL, Principal, Troy, N. ¥ 


GRAND CHANCE FOR AGENTS wm 


Wife No. 19. 


, Ann ELIZA YOUNG’S NEW BOOK, 
UNG’ 

ratte aie "dol it, ve 

Writs for Tectraned circulars to 200, LUuRT - 

& OO., Hazrronp, Or., Cmcaco, Ii., Covcimnati, Onro, 


$25 


representing 


iso Distinct Books, 
wanted oe where,sales made from this when all sin- 
gie books fail. Alsv Agents wanted on our Magnificent 
comity Bibles. 
Comple 


A YEAR. “Agents Wanted on our 
Grand Combination Prospectus, 


Superior to all others. And our 
te Bible ey Mert gee with 3000 Superb Ii- 
lustrations These Books beat the world. Pail par- 
ticulars free. Address 

JOUN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 

15 Philadelphia 


$77 A WHEK 
To Agents, Old and Young, 
MALE & FEMALE, 


IN THEIR LOCALITY; 
TERMS AND OUTFITS FREE. 
lyf? P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
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PRESCRIPTION FREE. 
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J. & OO., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAPEN, SPRAGUE & CO., 
Nos 6 & 8 Custom House 8t., Boston. 
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HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in eve. 
ry family—looked for eagerly by the young 
folks, and read with interest by the older. Ite pur. 
pose is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, 
practical, seneible, and to have really permaner 
worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contriln 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun 
try. Among these are— 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Dr. 3.1. Mayes, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 


Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edw'd Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and the young, is 
very comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Home and 

School Life. 

Cur- Tales, 

Selections for De 
mation, 

Anecdotes, P 

Facts and Inci 

Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes 
the payment of Postage, by the publishers. Speci 
men copies sent free. Please mention what paper 
you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Stories af Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 
Editorials upon 
rent Topics, 
Historical Articles, 
Biograph'l Sketches, 
Re ligious Articles, 


oetry, 


4tiseow 


Gives the history of all Stallhons of note raised tn 
Orange County, N. Y., the system o breediig colts 
by the best breeders; the author, a native breeder of 
Orange county of over 20 years’ veterinary practice 
gives his great secret of locating disease er lameness 
with as much certainty as if the horse could speak 
His recipes and celebrated cures for crib and ring 
bones, quarter eracks, and hoot bound horses, px 
evil, scratches, worms, broken knees, blind stagvers 
distemper, wounds, thrush heaves, stiff shoulde 
and spring halt; how to make an old horse » 

and feel young; to give him a sleek and glossy 
vearance; to put a star on his forehead, or t 

him like a circus horse; to properly shoe a hors 
make a diseased and unsound horse appear sound 
and kind; to feel well when he has lost his appetite; 
to tell his age; to make slow horses fast and fast 
horses faster; to break a horse from rubbing his tail 
how tocure all diseaees the horse is bvir to. It 
should be in the hands of every owner anu vreeder, 
as Orange county is the nursery of good horses. It 
is worthy of a large sale.—Mid tlet »wn (Orange Co 
Press. Mailed for $1; 3 copies for $2.50 Address 
Davidson & Co., P. O. Box 2296, No. 86 Nassau St 
N.Y. 6tU5e0w 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The Peruvian Syrup 

Vitalizes and Enriches the 

Blood, Tones up the Sys 

tem, Builds up the Broken 

down, Cures Dyspepsia, 

wr Dropsy, Fe- 

vers and Chills,C hron- 

ic Diarrhea, Nervous 

Affections, Boils, tlua- 

mors, Diseases of Liv 

Kidneys and Bladder, 
Female Complaints. 

Thousands have been 

changed by the use of this 

remedy, from weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to 
strong, healthy, happy men and women; and inva 

ids cannot rensonably hesitate to give it a trial. 

Caution.--Be sure you get the “PERUVIAN 

SYRUP” (not Peruvian Bark). Soll by dealers 

generally. A 32-page pamphiet, containing a treati-e 
on Iron as a medical agent and other valuable pa 

pers, testimonials from distinguished physicians, 
clergymen and others, will be sent free to any ad 
dress. SETH W. FOSVLE & SONS, Proprietors, 

lySeow 8&6 Harrison Avenue, Boston 


‘aoa-~- WHEAT STARCH, tor use 
the laundry. For sale at 
t* FULLER'S DRUG STORF. 





Probate N otices. 


———  —_—- 


’ ENNEBEC COUNTY—Jn /’robate Court 
Augusta, onthe fourth Monday of Oct., 1875. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of Charles Hallett, late ol 
West Watervilie, in said County, deceased, having 
been presented for probate 

ORDERED, That notice thereot be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth MonJay of Novem: er 
next, inthe Maine “armer, a newspaper printed ip 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at 4 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
not be proved, approved and allowed, as the last 
will and testament of the said deceased. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge 

Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 4 

y ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Probate Court, a 

a. Augusta, on the fourth Monday of Uct., 1875 

HENRY O. PIERCE, Administrator on the Estate 
of Chas.Warren late of Monmouth in said County ,“e- 
ceased, havin, presented his frst account of acdiminis 
tration of the Estate of said deceased tor allowance 

ORDERED, That notice thereo! be given Liree weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of November 
next, in the Mame Farmer, a newspaper prinved 
in Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at 
a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. 

H. K. BAKER. Judge. 

Attest : CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 49 

y ENNEBEC COUNTY—In Probate Court af 

Augusta, on the fourth Monday of October, \>+ 

GREENLIEF SMITH, Administrator on the bs 
tate ot Hannah 8. Smith, late of Winthrop, i= eaid 
County, decease|, having petitioned for licente 
sell, at public auction or private sale, the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the payment o! 
debts, &c., viz: The homestead of the decease. 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday ¢! 
November next, fn the Maine Farmer a newspape! 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend a Court of Probate then to be hoklen at AU 
gusta, and show cause, if any, why the praye! ot 
said petition should not be get “e 

i. K. BAKER, Jude. 
ATTEST: CHARLES LIIRWINS, Register. 49 
ENNEBEC COUNTY—/n Probate Court al 
K Augusta, on the fourih Monday of Oct., 18%. 
LORENZO METCALF, Guardian of Emery Met 
calt of Litchfield, in said Coan, munor, having peti- 
tioned for license to sel! at public auction or pris at 
sale, the following real estate of said ward, the pre 
ceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the interest 
of said ward in a certain lot of land set off to the 
heirs of Mary J. Metcalf, in a petition of the home 
stead of Stephen Weston, lat» of Litchfield, deceased, 
ORDERED, That notice ot be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday 0! 
November next, in Maine ;Farmer, a‘newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all eons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 
i nted. 
said petition should not be oy se AKER, Judge. 
ATTEST: CHARLES Hewins, Register. ay 
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